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Th  Just  Decision. 
^  Tale. 


CO  R  p  IJ  B  A  King  of  Teran,  5n 
Great  Tartary,  was  adored  l)y 
his  fubjeds,  becTaufe  their  happinefs 
was  his  chief  ftudy.*^,He  had  but 
one  child,  a  daughter,  namid  AL 
manzaris;  and,  when  (he  became 
marriageable,  he  confidered  it  as  the 
moft  important  of  his  duties  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  htflband  for  her,  who  (hould 
be  qualifieid  to  govern  his  people  after 
his  death.  Akebar,'  King  of  B?ik,  and 
Mameluke,  King  of  Carifm^  two 
neighbouring  Potentate^^  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  Prin- 
,cefs,  and  threatened  war,  if  their 
fuit  (hould  be  refufed.  Their  man-  . 
.ner  of  court(hip  difgulfed^^orduba: 
He  judged  men  of  a  tem^r  fo  vio- 
.  lent  ill  qualified,  either  to  make  his 
people  or  his  daughter  happy;  and,  ^ 
thereft}re,  he  prepared  for  war,  which 
,  he  faw  was  inevitable. 

VoL.  V.  P 


y/  Moral  At  that  ,tlme  there  were  in  the 
court  of  Terftn  two  brothers,  Ko- 
rem  and  Zendar,  both  of  them  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  and  in  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  all  that  knew  them.  Both 
of  thenHwere  ^Iti^  love  with  Alman- 
zaris ;  but,  as  they  had  nothing  but 
merit  to  recommend  them,  neither 
of  ttfem  difclofed  his  love.  The 
King',  however,  having  penetrated 
into  thejr  hearts,  judged  that  one  or 
other  of  them  might  not  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  In  an  afTembly  of  his  Gran¬ 
dees  he  fpoke  as  follows :  *  I  am  a 
father,  Teranites ;  and  it  belpngs  to 
me  to  judge  what  Prince  is  the  moft 
worthy  of  my  daughter;  I  am  alfo 
a  King;  and  it  belongs  to  me  to 
judge  what  Prince  is  the  moft  wor¬ 
thy  of  my  people.  Akebar  and  Ma¬ 
meluke  are  unworthy;  and,  whate¬ 
ver  their  force  may  be,  it  is  better 
to  have  them  for  enemies  than  for 
mafters. ,  Brave  Korexn,  and  you. 
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intrepid  Zendar,  illiiflrious  defcen- 
dants  of  the  great  Timur,  march 
boldly  againft  our  enemies,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  Teranites  from  tyranny  and 
©ppreffion.  You,  Korem,  I  oppofe 
to  the  King  of  Balk  ;  'and  you,  Zen-^ 
dar,  to  the  King  of  Carifm  ;  Re¬ 
member  that  none  but  a  hero  can  de- 
ferve  my  daughter  or  my  crown.* 
Zendar  exerted  wonderful  induftry 
in  recruiting  the  army  he  comman¬ 
ded.  He  endeared  the  foldi^rs  to 
him,  by  providing  for  them  plenti¬ 
fully;  and  the  officers,  by  his  gene- 
rofity  and  courage;  and,  having 
prepared  all  neceflaries  for  his  expe¬ 
dition,  he  threw  himfelf  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  into  the  kingdom  of  Carifna, 
before  Mameluke,  who  trufted  to  the 
pacific  difpofition  of  Cordiiba,  was 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Mameluke 
aflembled  an  army,  numerous  indeed, 
Jbut  ill  difciplined.  At  every  encounter,, 
•  Zendar  had  vifibly  the  fiiperiority  ; 
and  Mameluke,  dreading  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  petitioned  for  peace,  offer- 
ihgtb  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  Al- 
’  manzarrs,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
iKing  of  Teran.  Thefe  conditions  were 
fejeftdd  with  difdain ;  for,  faid  Zen¬ 
dar,  the  King  of  Carifm  may  well 
renounce  a  happinefs  he  n^ver  could 
obtain ;  and  it  is  no  condefeenfion 
to  pay’  tribute  for  a  kingdom  alrea¬ 
dy  fubdued.  By  this  haughty  treat- 
Tneht,  defp^ir  was  converted  into 
courage.  /Under  the  walls  of  Ca- 
rifra  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  ob- 
ftinate:  abd  bloody.  For  a  long 
‘time  vidofy  feemed  to  hover  in  fu- 
ipenfe:  But,  at  laft,  Zendar,  ani¬ 
mating  his  men  by  hisCohragei  ruffi- 
ed  in  to. the  hotteft  of  the  battle, 
and  forced  Mameluke  to  turn  his 
back  ?  'He  threw  *  hiinfelf  ’  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  into'  his  capital,  detertjdi- 
ned  to  be.turi'ed  alive  under  "Mts 
/ruins.,  Zen'dar  deceived  his  idnetny, 
r  Vy  making  preparations  in  appear- 
‘/anie  for  a  regular  fi^ge;;  but, 
watching "dppbrtUitity  of  a 


night,  he  fcaled  the  walls,  and  took 
the  town  by  furprife.  Mameluke, 
in  the  midft  of  the  univerfal  confter- 
nation,  drew  together  what  men 
were  at  hand,  and  in  dcfpair  fiew  to 
encounter  his  implacable  enemy* 
They  met :  They  fought ;  and  Ma. 
meluke  was  laid  dead  at  the  foot  of 
his  conqueror. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  rapid  con- 
queft,  Zendar  was  declared  by  Cor- 
duba  Sultan  of  Carifm.  His  em¬ 
ployment,  the  remainder  of  the  fea- 
fon,  was  to  quiet  his  new  fubjedls, 
and  to  regulate  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Toward  the  winter,  he  re^* 
turned  to  Teran,  covered  with  lau¬ 
rels,  laying  at  the  feet  of  Almanza- 
rjs  the  faireft  crown  in  Tartary. 

In  the  mean  time,  Korem  carried 
on  war  with  more  addrefs,  though 
with  lefs  fplendor  ;  for,  while  Teran 
refounded  with  the  name  of  Zendar, 
and  with  his  great  exploits,  it  was 
fiearce  minded  there  that  Korem  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  advan¬ 
ced,  however,  with  circumfpedion 
into  the  kingdom  of  Balk,  after  pa¬ 
cifying  all  tile  cities  left  behind  him. 
He  publlflied  manlfeftoes,  containing 
the  motives  that  engaged  Corduba 
to  take  arms.  The  good  order  he 
kept  in  his*  camp  furnilhed  it  with 
plenty  of  provilions,’ the  peafants 
being  fccure  of  regular  payments 
Akebar  aflembled  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  in  full  confidence  of 
overpowering  Korem,  and  his  finall 
army  of  ao,oco.  Korem,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  who  was  lefs  arhbitious 
.eveii'bf ‘conqufeff  ’than  of  preferving. 

•  the  lives  of  his  pehple,  Verted  his 
Jkill  in'  clHjfihg 'advantageous  polls, 
that  prcfin'ved  "to  him  the  choice  of 
'accepting*  or  refufihg  bhttle.  By 
‘  this,  anti  other  fttefh  *  prudent  liiea- 
■  fores,  h^fo  hemmed  in  arid  harfailed 
'  the  ntirtieVous  ttoops'  of' his  antago* 

'  mft,as  to  occafiou  afieknefs  thrbugfr 

'defection.  Ake  - 

bar,  with  tb«-‘trc«)p5  that  remained^ 
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made  a  forced  march  Into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  .  his  enemy :  But  Korem, 

(with  his  ufual  precaution,  had  made 
preparations  for  this  event,  and  A- 
kebar  could  not  make  himfelf  matter 
of  a  Tingle  fortified  place.  Korem 
followed  at  a  diftance,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  laft  extremity,  blocking 
up  every  paflage  by  which  he  could 
return  to  his  kingdom.  Akebar  had 
no  other  refource  but  to  demand 
peace,  leaving  the  conditions  to  be 
prefcribed  by  his  enemy.  Korem 
anfwered  thus,  ‘  Kings  ought  never 
to  make  war,  but  in  order  to  eftablifh 
a  peace  more  firm  than  that  which  is  , 
'  broken.  The  King  of  Teran  only 
demands  reparation  of  the  damages 
occafioned  by  the  war,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  promife  from  Akebar  of  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Teranitcs,  which  he 
fhall  never  give  caufe  to  infringe.’ 
Akebar,  charmed  with  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  conqueror,  fwore  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  peace,  and 
fwore,  frpm  the  bottom  of  his 
)  heart.  n 

Korem  marched  back  his  vidori- 
ous  army,  almoft  as  in  tire  as  when 
led  to  the  field  ;  and,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay,  attended  his  matter  to 
render  an  account  of-  his  charge. 

The  whole  nation  of  Teran  were 
in  fufpenfe  about  Corduba’s  choice  ; 
and  this  monarch,  affembling  his 
States,  fpoke  to  his  young  favourites 
in  the  following  words;  ‘  Intrepid 
Zendar,  go  and  reign  in  Cariim,  ‘ 
which  you  have  juftly  conquered. 
But  confider,  that  the  dreadful  ef* 
fc^ls  of  your  valour  have  rendered 
you  formidable  to  that  people,  and 
I  xtct  beloved ;  and,  therefore,  that 
I  you  owe  to  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to 
your  people,  to  gain  their  afiFedtions 
by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  make 
up  to  them  what  they  have  fufirered 
by  the  ravage  of  war.  Hitherto 
they  have  only  feen  you  a  conqueror ; 
let  them  hereafter  fee  you  their  fa- 

4  •  ■  %  ‘  . 
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ther  and  protedor.  As  for  you,  ge¬ 
nerous  Korem,  who  art  fo  perfedtiy  \ 
(killed  in  conquering  without  blood- 
fhed,  and  who,  with,  a  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius  for  war,  doft  prefer  the  arts 
of  peace,  though  of  a  lefs  brilliant 
nature,  you  I  make  choice  of  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  my  daughter:  Receive  her 
hand,  and  with  her  hand  my  fcep*- 
tre.  My  people,  governed  by  a  prince 
fo  brave  and  fo  prudent,  vrill  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  enemies  abroad; 
and,  governed  by  a  Prince  fo  mo¬ 
derate,  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  matter  at  home.  Thou, 
Korem,  art  truly  a  Hero:  Thou 
Zendar,  in  riper  years  may  become 
one. 

Xhe  Process  of  making  Ice  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  6'/^  Robert  Barker, 
F.R.S,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr  Brocklefby. 

From  the  Philofophical  Traufadlions, 

StR, 

HE  procefs  of  making  ice  Ja 
the  £att-Indies  having  become 
a  fubjedl  of  fpeculation,  I  beg  pcr- 
mifiion  to  prelent  you  with  the  me¬ 
thod  by  which  it  was  performed  at 
Allahabad,  ^  Mootegil,  and  Calcutta, 
in.  the  Eaft-Indies,  lying  between 
and  234.  degrees  of  North  lati-r 
tude.  At  the  datter  places  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  perfons  having 
difeovered  natural  ice  in  the  pools  or 
citterns,  or  in  any  waters  colleded  in 
the  roads;  nor  has  the  thermome¬ 
ter  been  remarked  to  defeend  to  the 
freezing  point;  and  at  the  former 
very  few  only  have  difeovered  ice, 
and  that  but  feldom.  But,  in  the 
procefs  of  making  ice  at  thefe  places^ 
it  was  ufual  to  collet  a  quantity  every 
morning,  before  fun-rife  (except  in 
fome  particular  kinds  of  weather,  ■ . 
which  I  (hall  fpecify  in  the  fequel),  for 
near  three  months  in  the  year,  viz, 
from  December  xxiX  February, 
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*  The  icc*makcr  belonging  to  me  at  and  confeqnently  It  has  fotnetlraes 
Allahabad  (at  which  place  I  princi-  happened,  that  no  congelation  took 
pally  attended  to  this  inquiry)  made  place.  At  others,  perhaps,  half  the 
a  fufficient  quantity  in  the  winter  for  quantity  will  be  frozen;  and  I  have 
the  fupply  of  the  table  during  the  often  feen  the  whole  contents  formed 
fummer  feafon.  •  The  methods  he  into  a  perfe^  cake  of  ice.  The 
purfued  were  as  follow's:  On  a  large  lighter  the  atmofphere,  and  the  more 
open  plain,  tb^ee  or  four  excavations  clear  and  ferene  the  weather,  the 
were  made,  each  about  thirty  feet  more  favourable  for  congelation,  as 
fquare  and  two  deep;  the  bottoms  of  a  frequent  change  of  winds  and 
which  were  flrewed  about  eight  inches  clouds  are  certain  preventives.  For 
or  a  foot  thick  with  fugar-cane,  or  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  af- 
the  ftems  of  the  large  Indian  corn  ter  a  very  fharp  cold  night,  to  the 
dried.  Upon  this  bed  were  placed  feel  of  the  human  body,  fcarce  any 
in  rows,  near  to  each  other,  a  num-  ice  has  been  formed;  when,  at  other 
ber  of  fmall,  fliallow,  earthen  pans,  times,  the  night  has  been  calm  and 
for  containing  the  water  intended  to  ferene, '  and  fenfibly  warmer,  the 
be  frozen.  Thefe  are  unglazed,  contents  of  the  pans  wiU  be  frqzen 
fcarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  a-  through.  The  ftrongeft  proof  of  the 
bout  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth,  influence  of  the  weather  appears  by 
and  made  of  an  earth  fo  porous,  that  the  water  in  one  pit  being  more  con¬ 
it  was  vifible,  from  the  exterior  part  gealed  than  the  fame  preparation  for 
of  the  pans,  that  water  had  pene-  free^Jng  will  be  in  other  fituations, 
trated  the  whole  fubftance.  To-  a  mile  or  more  diftant.  ^  . 

wards^  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  they  To  reafon  phyfically  upon  this 
were  filled  with  foft  water,  which  procefs  of  making  ice,  it  may  be  faid,^ 
had  been  boiled,  and  then  left  in  the  that,  had  the  thermometer  been  fu^ 
afore-related  fituation.  The  ice-  fpendcfd  in  the  air,  free  from  every  o- 
makers  attended  the  pits  ufually  be-  ther  body  capable  of  communicating 
fore  the  fun  was  above  the  horizon,  heat,  in  fome  parts  of  the  night  du- 
and  collefted  in  balkets  what  was  ring  the  cold  months  of  December, 
frozen,  by  pouring  the  whole  con-  January,  and  February,  the  quick-, 
tents  of  the  pans  into  them,  and  filver  might  have  defcended  to  the 
thereby  retiiining  the  ice;  which  was  freezing  point,  and  that  water,  be- 
daily  conveyed  to  the  grand  recep-  ing  artfully  placed  in  a  fimilar  fltu- 
tacle  or  place  of  prefervation,  pre-  nation,  contained  in  thin  porous  pans, 
pared  generally  on  fome  high  dry  fi-  '  and  fupported  by  a  fubflance  little 
tuation,  by  finking  a  pit  of  fourteen  capable  of  communicating  heat  from 
or  fifteen  feet  deep,  lined  firft  with  the  earth,  might  alfo  freeze,  and 
ftraw,  and  then  a  coarfe  kind  continue  in  a  ftate  of  congelation  till 
of  blanketing,  where  it  is  beat  down  the  heat  of  the  morning  came  on. 
with  rammers,  till  at  length  its  own  I  fay  this  may  be  poflible;  but  at  the 
accumulated  cold  again  freezes  and  fame  time  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
forms  one  folid  mafs.  The  mouth  that,  during  my  refidence  in  that 
of  the  pit  is  well  fccured  from  the  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  never  faw 
exterior  air  with  draw  and  blankets  any  natural  ice.  I  cannot  declare 
in  the  manner  of  the  lining,  and  a  that  the  thermometer  has  not  de-' 
thatched  roof  is^thrown  over  the  feended  to  the  freezing  point  during 
whole.  It  is  here  neceffary  to  re-  the  night,  becaufe  I  never  made  the 
mark,  tljat  the  quantity  of  ice  de-  neceffary  obfervations;  but  the  wa- 
pendji  materially  on  the  weather;  ter  in  every  other  fituation,  except* 
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I  ing  in  the  pans,  has  not  appeared  to  proceeding;  the  fherbets,  creams^  or, 
•  i  be  in  a  freezing  (late.  The  climate  whatever  other  fluids  are.  intended 


may  probably  contribute  in  fome 
meafiire  tp  facilitate  the  congelation 
i  '  of  water,  when  placed  in  a  fituation 
e  free  from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  flnee 
e  thofe  nights,  in  which  the  greateft 
!  quantity  of  ice  hib  been  produced, 
s  were,  as  I  before  obferved,  perfe<flly 
i  .  ferene,  the  atmofphere  lharp  and 
p  thin,  with  very  little  dew  after  mid¬ 
night..  Many  Gentlemen,  now  in 
t  f  England,  have  made  the  fame  re- 

'  i  marks,  in  their  frequent  viflts  with 

me  to  the  ice-pits.  The  fpungy  na- 
!  i  lure  of  the  fugar-canes,  or  flems  of 
I  I  the  Indian  corn,  appears  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  a  paflage  under  the 
pans  to  the  cold  air;  which,  adling 
f  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  veflels, 
may  carry  off  by  evaporation  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  heat.  The  porous 
fubftance  of  the  veflels  feems  equally 
well  qualified  for  the  admiflion  of  the 
‘  cold  air  internally;  and  their  fitua- 
tion,  being  full  a  foot  beneath  the 
I  plane  of  the  ground,  prevents  the 
furface  of  the  water  from  bein^ 
ruffled  by  any  fmall  current  of  air, 
and  thereby  preferves  the  congealed 
particles  from  difunion.  Boiling  the 
water  is  efteemed  a  neceflary  prepa¬ 
rative  to  this  method  of  congelation; 
but,  how  far  this  may  be  confonaUt 
with  philofophical  reafoning,  I  will 
not  prefume  to  determine. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  water,  by  being  placed 

fin  a  fituation  free  from  receiving 
heat  from  other  bodies,  and  expofed 
in  large  furfaces  to  the  air,  may  be 
brought  to  freeze  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere  is  fome  de¬ 
grees  above  the  freezing  point  on  the 
fcale  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer; 
and,  by  being  colledted  and  amaflTed 
into  a  large  body,  is  thus  prefer ved, 
and  rendered  fit  for  freezing  other 
fluids,  during  the  fevere  heats  of  the 
fummer  feafon.  In  effq^ting  which 
there,  is  s^lfo  an  eftablifhed  tno^e  of 


to  be  frozen,  are  confined  in  thin  fil- 
ver  cups  of  a  conical  form,  contain-' 
ing  about  a  pint,  with  their  covers 
well  luted  on  withpafte,  and  placed* 
in  a  large  veflTel  filled  with  ice,  falt- 
petre,  and  common  fait,  of  the  two 
laft  an  equal  quantity,  and  a  little 
water  to  diflblve  the  ice  and  com¬ 
bine  the  whole.  This  compofilion 
prefently  freezes  the  contents  of  the 
cups  to  the  fame  confiftency  of  our 
ice-creams,  &c.  in  Europe;  but  plain 
water  will  become  fo  hard  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  mallet  and  knife  to  break  it. 
Upon  applying  the  bulb  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  one  of  thefe  pieces  of 
ice,  thus  frozen,  the  quickfilver  has 
been  known  to  fink  two  or  three  de-. 
grees  below  the  freezing  point:  So 
that,  from  an  atmofphere  apparent¬ 
ly  not  cold  enough  to  produce  natu¬ 
ral  ice,  ice  (half  be  formed,* collefted, 
and  a  cold  accumulated,  that  ihall 
caule  the  quickfilver  to  fall  even  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point.  The  pro- 
mifing  advantages ,  of  fuch  a  difeo- 
very  could  alone  induce  the  Afiatic 
(whofe  principal  ftudy.  is  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  this  may  well  be  called 
fuch,  when  I  have  often  regaled 
with  ices  when  the  thermometer  has 
flood  at  112*^),  to  make  an  attempt 
of  profiting  by  fo  very  fhort  a  dura--  ' 
tion  of  cold  during  the  nights  in  ' 
thefe  months,  and,  by  a  well-timed 
and  critical  contrivance  of  lecuring 
this  momentary  degree  of  cold,  they 
have  procured  to  themfelves  a  com¬ 
fortable  refrefhment  as  a  rccora- 
pence,  to  alleviate,  in  fome  degree,  . 
the  intenfe  heats  of  the  fummer  fea¬ 
fon,  w^hich,  in  fome  parts  of  India, 
would  be  fcarce  fupportabie,  but  by 
the  afliflance  of  this  and  many  other 
inventions. 

I  am.  Sir,  witH  regard, 

Your  raoft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
ROBERT  BARKER. 
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-A  Ret^tation  of  Dr  Price’s 
StaU  of  the  National  Debt, 

The  couteft  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  colonies  has  produ¬ 
ced,  among  other  evils,  a  deluge  of 
fpeculative  publications,  calculated  to 
bewilder  the  weak,  and  impofe  upon 
the  ignorant.  Several  writers,  either 
bia/ied  by  party  or  fwayed  by  vanity, 
liave  enlifted  themfelves  rUnder  the 
banners  of  rebellion;  and,  with  a 
ftrange  perverfion  of  argument,  at¬ 
tempt  to  juftify  the  condud  ,of  the 
colonifts,  upon  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  civil  liberty.  Having  form¬ 
ed,  in  their  diflempered  imagination^, 
ibme  wild  theories  of  polity,  they 
prefume  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
freedom  in  government,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  departure  from  their  own 
inad'miflTible  maxims. 

Of  thefe  fanciful  abettors  of  Ame¬ 
rican  refinance,  the  lateft  and  the 


dom  and  the  confequent  flight  of  the, 
political  eleff  are  not  diftant  6bje<Jls,, 
Dr  Price  has  furniftied  the  public 
with  a  deplorable  ftate  of  the  nation¬ 
al  debt,  after  having  done  his  utmoft. 
to  ‘  haften  the  ftrides  of  approaching 
bankruptcy,*  by  throwing  diferedit 
on  paper  currency  and  the  bank  of 
England.  The  proofs  produced  by 
the  doctor  to  eftablifh  thefe  melan¬ 
choly  fadts,  'are  equally  conclufive 
with  his  arguments.  There  exifts  no 
public  freedom  in  this  kingdom,  ‘  be-- 
caufe  the  people  at  large  (females  as 
well  as  males)  do  not  meet  in  one 
general  council,  and  determine  upon 
public  meafures.’  Paper  curren- 
.cy  deferves  no  credit,  as  it  ‘  repre- 
fents  nothingbut  fpecie:*  This  coun¬ 
try  fhould  humble  herfclf  in  the  dull 
at  the  feet  of  America,  and  give  up 
all  her  rights  to  her  colonies,  ‘  be- 
caufe  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  faid  fo 
in  the  of  Lords;*  and  Great 


nioft  violent  is  Dr  Price,  who  has 
given  to  the  public  a  pamphlet,  which 
he  calls  ‘  Obfervations  on  the  Nature 
of  Civil  Liberty,  the  Principles  of 
Government,  and  the  Juftice  and  Po¬ 
licy  of  the  American  War.’  Thefe 
obfervations,  where  they  are  merely 
fpeculative,  may  be  fafely  trulled  to 
the  common  fenfc  of  mankind,  with¬ 
out  any  reply.  It  is  fuflicient  here 
fo  remark,  that  the  nature  of  the 
Doflor’s  civil  liberty  is  too  unnatural 
to  have  ever  exifted  in  any  civil  foci- 
ety  whatfoever;  that  his  principles 
of  government  arc  too  vifionacy  e* 
ven  for  theory,  and,  therefore,  ut¬ 
terly  incompatible '  with  pradicc; 
that,  inftcad  of  finding  either  juftice 
or  policy  in  the  American  war,  he 
invites  Great  Britain  to  be  aiding 
and  abetting  to  the  fcheme  of  Ame¬ 
rican  independence;  and  all  this,  that 
the  Doctor  himfelf,  and  his  party, 
may  have  a  place  to  ‘  fly  to,*  wfaeQ 
corruption  and  defpotifm  fhali  over¬ 
whelm  this  devoted  kingdom. 

To  (hew  that  the  ruin  of  the  king- 


Britain  muft  immediately  fink  under 
the  intolerable  burden  of  her  debts, 
becaufe  Dr  Price  finds  it  convenient, 
for  his  prefent  purpofe,  to  load  her 
(boulders  with  many  millions  more 
than  (he  aflually  owes. 

As  the  ftate  of  the  nattoual  debt, 
which  this  writer  giyes  in  his  pam¬ 
phlet,  may  deceive  the  public,  by  af- 
fuming  thev  appearance  of  faff,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  expofc  its 
fallacy.  Dr  Price,  by  quoting  ff  elm's 
paper,  which  is  calculated  for  the 
information  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
(locks,  endeavours  to  increafe  the 
authority  of  bis  account.  But  Helm’s 
paper  has  a  contrary  efFe(5l.  Helm 
gives  not  the  debt  due  from  the  pu^ 
blic  to  the  three  great  companies, 
but  the  capital  ftock  on  which  they 
divide.  The  fums  payable  on  their 
ftock  cannot,  therefore,  be  fhe  in- 
tereft'paici  to.  them  by  government, 
but  is  adlually  the  annual  dividend 
paid  by  each  company.  For  inftance, 
govemoaent  is  indetod  to  the  Eaft- 
fndia  L*4^2oo,cop>  fopr  ^ 
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•wMch  they  receive  3  per  cent,  inte-  rors  in  his  accounts,  wherein  he  af- 


reft.  They  pay  6  per  cent,  on,  their 
flock  of  L.  3,200,000,  and  pay  3  per 
cent,  on  3,00,000,  in  annuities  crea¬ 
ted  by  themfelves.  This  alone  makes 
the  trifling  difference  in  the  Dodor’s 
account  of  two  millions  principal, 
and  L.  1 56,000  per  annum  intereft. 
It  would  have  magnified  the  Do<flor's 
account  ftill  more,  if  he  had  been 
pleafed  to  add  the  amount  of  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  bonds. 

The  bank  alfo  receive  3  per  cent, 
on  the  debt  due  to  them  from  go¬ 
vernment,  and  divide  5  j-  per  cent,  on 
their  capital.  The  South*  fea  com¬ 
pany,  who  receive  3  per  cent,  on  the 
debt  due  from  government,  divide 
3{.  per  cent,  on  their  flock.  Thus 
Dr  Price,  by  taking  Helm*s  paper  for 
•his  guide,  either  through  ignorance 
or  defign,  befides  erroneoufly  in- 
creafmg  the  principal,  has  made  th-'i 
amount  of  the  intereft  on  thofe  ar¬ 
ticles.  L.  412,610  per  annum  more 
than  the  truth. 

Had  the  Doflor  confulted  proper 
authorities,  (but  that  was  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  deflgns  of  the. party) 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  debt  to  thofe  companies, 
.and  the  capital  of  the  government 
.annuities  .payable  by  them,  amount 
together  to  L.  122,963,254;  and  that 
the  charge  to  government  for  the 
.  intereft  and  allowances  for  manage¬ 
ment  (which  laft,  it  is  evident.  Dr 
•Price  never  confidered),  amount  to 
£.3,969,204.  This  fum,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  charge  formanagement, 
is  lels,  by  £.'348,666,  than  the  Doc- 
-  tor’s  charge  for  that  intereft  only. 

To  purliie  Dr  Price  ^through  the 
other  parts  of:  his  incorre£l  ftate  of 
.  the  revenue  and  national  debt,  where 
•  ihtH  is  a  little  right  and  much  wrong, 
.and  to  fuppofe  againft  his  fuppofi- 
•lions,  would  be  toxombat  a  fliadow. 
•It  is,  therefore,  only:  neceflary  to 
‘  ftignutize  the  uotorioufly.  great  er- 


fedls  to  be  exceedingly  well  informed, 
and  quotes  authorities.  His  account 
of  the  finking  fund,  is  erroneous  in 
every  article.  At  the  clofc  of  his 
obfervations  on  this  head,  he  affirms, 
that  ‘  the  finking  fund  was  taken  Jaft 
year  for  £,  2,900,000,  including  an 
extraordinary  charge  of  L.^oo,ooo 
on  the  aggregate  fund.  ‘  If  there  has 
been  a*  deficiency,*  he  adds,  ‘  it  is  a 
debt  contracted  laft  year,  which  mud 
be  added  to  the  other  debts .  arifing 
from  deficiencies  in  the  provifions 
made  for  the  expences  of  laft  year.* 
But  it  appears  from  the  accounts  laid 
before  parliameiit,  that,  inftead  of 
that  fund  being  deficient,  it  produced 
a  furpi us  of- £.  •  1 7  ,o0ow  With  regard 
■to  the  prelent  ftate  of  the  finking' 
■fund,  it  adlually.  produced  a  furpltts 
■of  £.  106,629,  ended  the 

*  5th  of  January  1776,  more  than  kt 

-  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1 77  J; 

■  notwithftanding  £.  100,000  has 
applied  out  of  the  public  revenue, •hi 
.purfuance  of  an  of  the  laft  dffion 
of  parliament,  for  the  purchafe  of 
Somerfet  houfe,  for  the  ufe  of  the 

-public. 

In  his  ftate  of  the.  profit  of  the  lot* 
teries.  Dr  Price  is  miftaken  upwards 
cf  £.  420,000.  The  DoClor  takes  the 
profit  of  nine  years  at  ^L.  1 50,000 
each  year.  But  there  were  only  fix 

-  profitable  lotteries,  and  only  three  if 
.  thoTc*  produced  a  profit  of  L.  1 50,000 

•  each;  all- the  former  lotteries, except 
thofe  fix,  (having  been  attended  with 

-annuities.  ♦ 

.  .  Jftia  note  which  Dr  Price  has  pk- 

■  cediatthe  bottom  of  page  1 2o.  of  )ms 

-  panpphlet,  -he  fa^Sy-by  a  referenco^o 
‘  an  account  of  imappropriated  revt* 
-mies,  amoifniing  to  £.4460, 759,% 

■  That  *  the  igreAteft  part  H  this-ne- 
JVtnue  is^borrow«d  of- the-bank,  -anid 

-  fpent  before*  it  •  comet  into  the  £lt- 
.  chequer.  It  ts>" -therefore,  in  reality, 

.  fo  much  debt  cotffiantly*' due  to 
-bank^  for  intereft  is  paid.* 
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The  real  fa^l  is,  that  the  bank,  in 
1775,  lent  only  on  the  Credit  of  the 
land  tax  and  malt  duties,  which  to¬ 
gether  amounted  to  L.  2,250,000. 
Here  the  difference  is  no  more  than 
L.  2,210,759,  which  in  Dr  Price’s 
idea  inay,  perhaps,  be  efteemed  an 
immaterial  error. — The  Doctor  ha¬ 
ving  thus  been  detedi^ed  in  fuch  grofs 
errors,  with  regard  to  matters  which 
he  advances  as  fadls,  we  may  fafeJy 
trult  his  fuppofitions  to  the  judge- 

•  ment  of  an  impardal  public. 

/ 

Reflexions  on  Toleration^  from  Mr  Gib- 
'  ,  bon’s  Hijjory  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

*  ITPIHE  policy  of  the  emperors  and 

.  the  fenate,  as  far  as  it  con- 

.  cerned  religion,  was  happily  fecond- 
.  cd  by  the  refledlions  of  the  enlighten- 
^cd,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  fuperfti- 
;tious  part  of  their  fubjedls.  The 
.  various  modes  of  worfhip,  which  pre- 
j  vailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all 
.confidered  by  the  peopk,  as  equally 

true ;  by  the  phildfopher,  as  equally 
:  falfe ;  and  by  the  magiftratc  as  equal¬ 
ly  ufefui.  And  this  toleration  pro- 
.  duced  not  only  mutual  indulgence, 
but  even  religious  concord. 

The  fuperitition  ot  the  people  was 
not  imbittered  by  any  mixture  of  the- 
^qlogical  rancour;  nor  was  it  con- 
\  fl^ed  by  the  chains  of  any  fpeculative 
^fyftcm.  The  devout  polytheift, 

.  though  fondly  attached  to  his  na- 
i  cionai  rites,  admjited  with  implicit 
.  faith  the  different  religions  of  the 
.  earth.  Fear,  gratitude,  and  curioUty, 
dream  or  an  omen,  a  lingular  dif- 
^  order,  or  a  diftant  journey,  perpetu- 
.  ally  difpofed  him  to  multiply  the  ar- 
,»ticles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge  the 
.  lift  of  his  protestors.  *  The  thin  tex- 
^  ture  of  the  Pagan  mythology  was 
.  interwoven  with  various,  but  not 
^  difeordant  materials.  As  foon  as  it 
;  was  allowed,  that  fages  and  heroes 
.  who  had  Jiived,  ot  who  had  died  for 


the'  benefit  of  their  country,  were 
exalted  to  a  ftate  of  power  and  im- 
mortality,  it  was  univerfally  confef. 
fed,  that  they  deferved,  if  not  the 
adoration,  at  leaft  the  reverence  of 
all  mankind.  The  deities  of  a  thou- 
fand  groves  and  a  thoufand  ftreams 
poffelTed,  in  peace,  their  local  and  re- 
fpedlive  influence  ;  nor  could  the  Ro. 
man  who  deprecated  the  wrath  ot  the 
Tyber,  deride  the  Egyptian  who  pre- 
fented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  Nile.  The  vifible  pow- 
ers  of  nature,  the*  planets,  and  the 
elements,  were  the  fame  throughout 
the  univerfe. 

The  invifible  governors  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  world  were  inevitably  caft  in  a  li-  | 
milar  mould  of  fi<ftion  and  allegory. 
Every  virtue,  and  even  vice;  acqui-  | 
red  its  divine  reprefentative ;  every 
art  and  profeflion  its  patron,  whofe 
attributes,  in  the  moft  diftant  ages 
and  countries,  were  uniformly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  character  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  votaries.  A  republic  of  gods 
of  fuch  oppofite  tempers  and  interefts 
required,  in  every  fyftem,  the  mode¬ 
rating  hand  of  a  fupreme  magiftratc, 
who  was  gradually  invefted,  by  flat¬ 
tery  and  knowledge,  with  the  fii- 
blime  perfedtions  of  an  Eternal  Pa¬ 
rent,  and  an  Omnipotent  Monarch. 
Such  was  the  mild  fpirit  of  antiquity, 
that  the  nations  were  lefs  attentive 
to  the  difference,  than  to  the  re- 
femblance,  of  their  religious  worfliip. 

’  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Bar¬ 
barian,  as  they  met  before  their  re- 

•  fpe^tive  altars,  eafily  perfuaded  them- 
ielves,  that,  under  various  nanies,  and 
with  various  ceremonies,  they  ado* 
red  the  [fame  deities.  The  elegant 
mythology' of  Homer  gave  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  almoft  a  regular  form,  to 

’  the  polytheifm  of  the  ancient  world. 

(  The  philofophers  of  Greece  dedu- 

•  ced  their  morsds^  from  the  nature  of 
.  man  rather  than  from  that  of  God. 

They  meditated,  however,  on  fhc 
Divine  l^ature,  as  a  very  curious 
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and  important  fpeculatlon,  and  in  the  ed  and  enlightened  orders  of  fpclc-  *. 
profound  inquiry,  they  difplayed  the  ty.  ' 

ftrength  and  wcaknefs  of  the  human  Notvvithftanding  the  fafhionabl#*. 
underftanding.  Of  the  four  molt  irreligion  which  prevailed  in  the 
confiderable  fe<51s,  the  Stoics  and  the  age  of  the  Antoniiies,  both  the  inte-, 
Platonicians  endeavoured  to  recon-  reft  of  the  priells,  and  the  credulity 
cile  the  jarring  interefts  qf  rcafon  of  the  people,  were  fufficiently  r^- 
and  piety.  They  have  left  us  the  fpedled.  In  their  writings  and  con-- 
moll  fublime  proofs  of  the  exiltence  verfation,the  philofophers  of  antifjui* 
and  perfedions  of  the  firft  caufe  ;  but,  ty  aflerted  the  dignity  of  reaibn  ;  but 
as  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  con-  they  refigtied  their  adio;is  to'  thc^ 
ceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  commands  of  law  and  of  cu(lom%' 
workman  •  in  the  Stoic  philolbphy  Viewing,  with  a  imik  ot  pity  and  in-* 
was  not  fufficiently  diftingullhed  from  dulgence,  the  various  errors  of  the 
the  work ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  vulgar,  they  diligently  praftil^d  ^the 
the  fpiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  deyqutlp 
difciples,  refembled  more  an  idea  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods; 
than  a  fubftance.  The  opinions  of  and  foihetimes  condefeending  to 
the  Academics  and  Epicureans  were  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  fuperdition, 
of  a  lefs  religious  caft ;  but,  when  the  they  concealed  their  fentiments  of  aix 
modell  fciciice  of  the  former  induced  Atheift  under  the  facerdotal  robes, 
them  to  doubt,  the  politive  ignorance  Reafoners  of  iuch  a  temper  were 
of  the  latter  urged  them  to  deny,  the  fcarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about 
providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler,  Yet  their  refpedlive  modes  of  faith,  or  of 
the  Sages  of  Greece,  divided  as  they  worlhip.  It  was  indifferent  to  them 
'were,  agreed  in  one  great  principle,  what  lliape  the  folly  of  the  multitude 
an  abfoiute  dilbelief  of  the  popular  might  chufe  to  affiime;  and  they  ap* 
fuperllition;  which  they  communl-  preached,  with  the  fame  inward  con^ 
cated  to  the  ingenuous  youth,  who,  tempt,  and  the  fame  external  reve- 
from  every  part,  reforted  to  A-  rence,  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the 
thens,  and  the  other  feats  of  learn-  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoiine  Jupi- 
ing  in  the  Roman  empire.  How,  in-  ter. 

deed,  was  it  poffible,  that  a  philofo-  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  from 
pher  fhould  accept,  as  divine  truths,  -what  motives  a  fpirit  of  perfecutio(i 
the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  could  introduce  itfelf  into  the  Roman 
incoherent  traditions  of  antiquity;  councils.  The  magitlrates  could  not 
or,  that  he  fhould  adore,  as  gods,  be  adluated  by  a  blind,  though  hq- 
’  thofe  imperfedl  beings  whom  he  muft  neft  bigotry,  fince  the  raagillrates 
have  defpifed,  as  men.  Againft  fuch  were  themfelves  philofophers ;  and 
unworthy  adverfaries,  Cicero  conde-  the  fchools  of  Athens  had  given  laws 
feended’  to  employ  the  arms  of  reafon  to  the  fenate.  They  could  not  be 
and  eloquence;  but  the  fatire  of  Lu-  impelled  by  ambition  or  avarice,  •  as 
cian  was  a  much  more  adequate,  as  the  temporal  and  ecclcfiallical  powers 
Well  as  more  efficacious  weapon?  We  were  united  in  the  fame  hands, 
may  be  well  affured,  that  a  writer,  The  Pontiffs  were  chofe  amoi^g 
converfant  with  the  world,  would  nc-  the  moft  illuffrious  of  the  fenator^  ; 
ver  have  ventured  to  expofe  the  gods  arid  the  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had  was  conffantly  exercii'ed  by  the  em- 
they  not  already  been  the  objedfs  of  perors  themfejvcs.  They  knew  and 
iecret  con tmpt  among  the' poliDi-  valued  the  advaatages  of  religion*  as 
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it  is  connected  with  civil  government. 
They  encouraged  the  public  feftivals 
which  humanize  the  manners  of  the 
people.  They  managed  the  arts  of 
divination,  as  a  convenient  inftru- 
ment  of  policy  ;  and  they  refpe<5ted, 
as  the  firmed  bond  of  fociety,  the  ufe- 
ful  perfuafion,  that,  either  in  this  or 
in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury 
is  mod  affuredly  punilhed  by  the  a- 
venging  g«ods.  But,  whild  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  general,  advantages 
of  religion,  they  were  convinced,  that 
the  various  modes  of  worfliip  contri¬ 
buted  alike  to  the  fame  falutary  pur- 
pofes ;  and  that,  in  every  country,  the 
form  of  fuperdition,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  fandlion  of  time  and  expe¬ 
rience,  was  the  bed  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  to  its  inhabitants,  x^ya- 
rice  and  tade  very  frequently  defpoil- 
ed  the  vanquifhed  nations  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  '  datues  of  their  gods,  and  the 
rich  ornaments  of  their  temples :  but, 
in  the  exercife  of  the  religion  which 
they  derived  from  their,  ancedors, 
they,  uniformly  experienced  the  in¬ 
dulgence,' and  even  protC(dion  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  The  province  of 
Oaul  feems,  and  indeed  only  feems, 
nn  exception  to  this  univerfal  tolera¬ 
tion.  Under  the  fair  pretext  of  abo- 
liftiing  human  facrifices,  the  empe- 
rnrs  Tiberius  and  Claudius  fuppref- 
fed  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Dru¬ 
ids':  But  the  prieds  themfelves,  their 
gods  and  their  altars,  fubfided  in 
peaceful  obfeurity  till  the  final  de- 
llru6tion  of  Paganifm. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  mo¬ 
narchy,  was  inceflantiy  filled  with 
fubjedts  and  drangers  from  eivery  part 
of  •  the  world,  who  '  all  introduced 

•  and  enjoyed  the  favourite  •  fuperdi- 
ttons  of  their  native  country.  Every 
chy  in  the  empire  was  judiSed  ia 
maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient 

*  ceremonies;  and  the  Roman  fenate, 
^  ufing  the  common  privilege,  fome- 
c.tlmesinterpofe^,  to  check  this  ihun- 

datioa  of  foreign  rites.  *  The  Egyp- 


tian  fuperdition,  of  all  the  mod  con*, 
temptiblc  and  abje^f,  was  frequently 
prohibited;  the  temples  of  Serapis 
and  Ids  demoliihed,  and  their  wor- 
fhippers  banifhed  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  But  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm 
prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble 
efforts  of  policy.  The  exiles  return¬ 
ed,  the  profelytes  multiplied,  the 
temples  were  redored  with  increafing 
fplendor,  and  the  Ifis  and  Serapis  at 
length  aflumed  their  place  among  the 
Roman  deities.  Nor  was  this  indul¬ 
gence  a  departure  from  the  old  ma¬ 
xims  of  government.  In  the  pured 
ages  of  the  common-wealth,  Cebele 
and  ^fculapius  had  been  invited  by 
folemn  embaflies ;  and  it  was  cudora- 
ary  to  tempt  the  protedors  of ,  b^-  i 
fieged  cities,  by  the  promife  of  more  » 
didinguidied  honours  than  they  pof- 
feffed  in  their  native  country.  Romq 
gradually  became  the  common  terti- 
ple'of  her  fubjeds;  and  the  freedoiq 
of  the  city  v.’as  bedowed  on  all  the 
gods  of  mankind.  '  ‘  ^ 
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Selfijh  Sorronu  reproached, 

.  \  * 

% 

IT  was  a  holiday  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  Alexis  had  prepared 
himfelf  to  fet  out  with  a  party  of  his 
companions  up6n  a  little  journey  of 
pleafure.  But  the  fky  lowered,  the 
clouds  gathered,  and  he  remained 
for  fome  time  in  anxious  fufpenfe  a- 
bout  his  expedition;  which  at  lad 
was  prevented  by  long  and  continued 
rain.  The  difappointmrat  overpower¬ 
ed  his  fortitude ;  he  burd  into  tears, 
lamented  the  untimely  change  of 
weather,  and  fuddenly  refufed  all 
confolation.  In  the  evening,  the 
clouds  were  difperfed,  the  fun  fhone 
with  unufual  brightnefs,  and  the 
face  of  nature  feemed  to  be  renewed 
in  vernal  ’  beauty.  Euphronius  car» 
ried' Alexis  into  the  fields.  The 
dorm  of  pafiioAS  ia  dis  bread  was 
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now  ftllled ;  and  the  ferenity  of  the 
’  air,  the  mafic  of  the  feathered  fong- 
fters,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows, 
-and  thefweet  perfumes  which  breath¬ 
ed  around,  regaled  every  fenfc,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  peace  and  joy* 
Don’t  you  remark,  faid  Euphronius, 
the  delightful  change  which  has  fud- 
denly  taken  place  in  the  whole  cre¬ 
ation?  Recollcdf  the  appearance  of 
the  fcene  before  us  yefterday.  The 
ground  was  then  parched  with  a 
long  drought;  the  floors  hid  their 
drooping  heads ;  no  fragrant  odours 
were  perceived;  and  vegetation  feem- 
ed  to  ceafe.  To  what  caufe  muft 
we  impute  the  revival  of  nature? — 
To  the  rain  which  fell  this  morning, 
replied  Alexis,  with  a  modeft  corifu- 
I  fion.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  felfifli- 
^  nefs  and  folly  of  his  conduct;  and 
his  own  bitter  refle<5tions  anticipated 
the  reproofs  of  Euphronius. 

'  I 

The  PaJJlons  JJjould  be  governed  by  Rea^ 
/on. 

Sophron  and  Alexis  had  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  Euphronius  ihention  the 
experiment  of  ftilling  the  waves  with 
oil,  made  by  his  friend  Dr  Franklin. 
They  were  impatient  to  repeat  it; 
and  a  brifk  wind  proving  favourable 
'to  the  trial,  they  haftened  one  eve¬ 
ning  to  a  fheet  of  water,  in  the  plea- 
fure-grounds  of  Eugenio,  near  Hart- 
hill,  The  oil  was  fcattered  upon  the 
pool,  and  fpread  itfelf  inftantly  on 
all  fides,  calming  the  whole  furface 
of  the  water,  and  reflecting  the  moft« 
beautiful  colours.  Elated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  the  youths  returned  to  Euphro¬ 
nius,  to  inquire  the  caufe  of  fuch  a 
wonderful  appearance.  He  inform¬ 
ed  them,  that  the  wind  blowing  up¬ 
on  the  water  which  is  covered  with  a 
» coat  of  oil,  Aides  over  the  furface  of 
it,  and  produces  no  friction  that  can 
raife  a  wave.  But  this  curious  phi- 
lofophical  faCt,  faid  he,  fuggefts  a 
mod  important  moral  reflection. 


When  you  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be 
ruffled  with  pallion,  your  minds  re- 
femble  the  puddle  in  a  dorm.  But 
reafon,  if  you  hearken  to  her  voice, 
will  then,  like  oil  poured  upon  the 
waters,  calm  the  turbulence  within 
you,  and  reftore  you  to  ferenity  and 
peace. 

AffeSlion  extended  to  inanimate  OhjeHs. 

A  beautiful  tree  grew  in  an  open 
fpace,  oppofite  to  the  parlour-win¬ 
dows  of  Euphronius’s  houfc.  It  was 
an  object  vrhich  his  family  often  con¬ 
templated  with  pleafure.  The  ver¬ 
dant  foliage  with  which  it  was  co¬ 
vered,  gave  an  early  indication  of 
fpring;  its  fpreading  branches  fur- 
nifhed  anv  agreeable  lhade,  and  tem¬ 
pered  the  heat  of  the  noon  tide  fun  ; 
and  the  falling'  leaves  in  autumn 
marked  the  varying  feafons,  and 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  One  lucklefs  morning,  the 
ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of  this  admi« 
red  tree,  and  it  fell  a  lamented  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  rage  for  building,  which 
depopulates  the  country,  and  multi¬ 
plies  mifery,  difeafes,  and  death,  by 
the  enlargement  of  great  towns. 
You  now  feel,  faid  Euphronius  to 
Alexis,  on  this  occafion,  the  force  of 
that  good  natured  remark  of  Mr 
Addifon,  in  one  of  the  Spectators, 
that  he  Aiould  not  care  to  have  an 
old  flump  pulled  up  which  he  had 
remembered  ever  flnce  he  was  a  child. 
The  affections  of  a  generouV  heart 
are  extended,  by  the  early  affociation 
of  ideas,  to  almofl  every  furround- 
ing  object.  Hence  the  delight  which 
we  receive  from  revifiting  thofe 
fcenes  in  which  we  paffed  our  youth  ; 
the  fchool  where  our  firfl  friendihips 
were  formed,  or  the  academic  groves 
in  which  fair  fcience  unveiled  herfelf 
to  our  enraptured  view.  Suetonius 
relates,  that  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Vefpaflan,  went  conflantly  every 
year,  to  pafs  fummer  in  a  finaU 
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'country- houfe  near  Rieti,  where  he 
was  born,  and  to  which  he  would 
‘never  add  any  cmbellifliment;  and 
♦that  Titus,  his  fucceflbr,  was  carried 
thither  in  his  laft  illnefs,  to  die  in 
the  place  where  his  father  had  be¬ 
gun  and  ended  his  days.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Pertinax;  fays  Capitolinus,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  his  abode  in  Ligu¬ 
ria,  lodged  in  his  father’s  houfe;  and 
raifing  a  great  number  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  around  it,  he  left  the 
cottage  in  the  midft,  a  ftriking  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  delicacy  of  fentiment 
and  greatnefs  of  foul. 

Cruelty /i?  Horses, 

In  the  month  of  June,  Lucy,  E- 
tnilia,  and  Jacobus,  were  carried  by 
‘Hortenfia  to  view  the  crouds  of  com¬ 
pany,^  as  they  paffcd  to  the  races 
which  are  annually  held  upon  Kcrfal 
Mbor,  near  Mancheftcr.  The  vari¬ 
ety  of  countenances  which  they  faw, 
the  mirth  of  fome,  the  eagernefs  of 
^others,  and  the  diflipation  of  all, 
furnifhed  a  delightful  entertainment 
to  their  young  minds,  unalloyed  by 
‘any  reflexions  on  the  extravagance, 
•galrnihg,  and  intemperance,  which 
fuch  diverfions  produce,  Whilft 
they  were  enjoying  this  feene  of  plea¬ 
sure,  they  obferved  two  men  advan¬ 
cing  on  a  full  gallop,  fpurring  and 
lalhing  their  horfes  to  increafe  their 
fpeed.  The  day  was  extremely  hot, 

’  aiid  one  of  the  horfes  fell  gafping  al- 
tnoft  at  the  feet  of  Jacobus.  By  his 
agility  the  rider  inftautly  freed  him- 
lelf  from  the '  ftirrups,  and  nfing 
fury  from  the  ground^  he  beat 
'his  horfe  in  the  moft  favage  and  rc- 
'lentlefs  manner;  The  poor  animal 
was  unable  to  move ;  and,  at  every 
"'ftroke  of  the  whip,  ^refled  his  ago¬ 
nies  by  the  ’moft  piercing  groans. 
InTain  the  furfounding  croud  inter- 
^ded  iii  his.  behalf.  The  tyrant  to 
"whom  he  belonged,  inflamed  with 
^angtr  and  revenge,  continued  inex* 
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orable ;  and  Hortenfia  withdrew, 
with  her  young  charge,  from  a 
fpeXacle  fo  painful  and  diftreffing.  * 

When  Euphronius  returned  to 
Hart-hill  in  the  evening,  his  children 
flocked  around  him,  impatient  to 
relate  this  tale  of  woe.  1  know  and  ' 
pity  the  unfortunate  horfe,  faid  he; 
and  if  you  will  liften  to  me,  I  will 
give  you  the  particulars  of  hishifto- 
ry.  The  fire  of  this  animal  was  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  he 
ranged  without  controul  in  the  moft 
fertile  and  extenfive  planes,  enjoying 
all  the  luxuries  of  nature.  He  was  / 
the  leader  of  a  herd*  which  confifted 
of  more  than  five  hundred  of  his 
fpecies ;  and  thus  fupported  by  the 
united  force  of  numbers,  no  bead  of 
the  foreft  durft  attack  him.  When 
his  followers  flept,  he  flood  as  cen- 
tinel,  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger;  ^nd  if  an  Arab  happened 
to  advance,  he  fometimes  walked  up 
boldly  towards  him,  as  if  to  examine 
his  ftrength,  or  to  intimidate  him; 
then  inflantly  he  gave  the  fignal  to 
his  fellows,  by  a  loud  fnorting,  and 
the  whole  herd  fled  with  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  wind.  In  one  of  thefe 
flights  he  was  taken  by  a  trap,  con¬ 
cealed  upon  the  ground,  which  en¬ 
tangling  his  feet,  made  him  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  hunter.  He  was  carried 
to  Conflantinople ;  fold  to  the  Britifh 
-envoy  there;  and  brought  by  him 
into  England,  to  improve  our  breed 
of  horfes.  The  firft  coalt  he  got  was 
the  poor  animal  whofe  fufferings  you 
now  lament,  and  whom  I  remember 
-to  have  feen  gay,  frolicfome,  and 
happy.  He  was  fed  in  a  large  paflure, 
where  he  ufed  to  gallop  round  and 
round ;  trying  every  aXive  movement 
of  his  limbs,  and  increaljing  his 
ftrength  and  agility  by  thofe  gambols 
and  exercifes  which  jocund  nature, 
in  early  youth,  infpires. 

Thus  palfed  the  firft  period  of  his 
life;  but  now  his  ftate  of  ferritude 
and  mifery  commenced.  To  render 
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iim  more  tame  and  pafllve,  a  painful  When  rendered  perfe^lly  tradable, 
operation  was  performed  upon  him,  he  was  fold  to  the  prefent  proprietor, 
by  which  the  fize  and  firmnefs  of  his  whom  he  has-faithfully  and  affedio- 
oiufcles'were  impaired,  hisfpirit  was  nately  ferved  during  ten  years,  ffi^ 


depreffed,  and  he  loft,  with  the  dif- 
tindion  of  his  fex,  one  elfential  power 
'  of  ufefulnefs  and  enjoyment.  Nature 
had  furniftied  him  with  a  flowing 
tail,  which  was  at  once  an  ornament, 
a  covering  for  what  fhould  be  con¬ 
cealed,  and  a  weapon  of  defence  a- 
gainft  the  flies  in  fummer.  But  falfe 
tafte  decreed  the  extirpation  of  it; 
and  feveraj  joints  were  taken  oft*  by 
/  a  coarfe  inftrument,  and  blundering 
farriec.  The  blood  gufhed  from  the 
•wound;  and,  to  flop  the  difoharge, 

I  the  tender  part  was  feared  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  At  this  inftant  of  time 
I  I. palled  by;  and,  whilft  I  was  pierced 
■  to  the  heart  with  the  fufFerings  of 
^  the  horfe,  I  faw  the  favage  who  in- 
flided  them,  fufpend  his  operation, 
to  curfe  and  beat  him  for  the  groans 
I  he  uttered.  When  the  tail  was  thus 
reduced  to  a  ridiculous  fliortnefs,  it 
was  thought  that  a  turn  upwards 
would  give  additional  grace  to  it. 
And,  to  produce  this  effed,  feveral 
deep  cuts  were  made  on  the  under 
fide  of  it;  and  the  tail  was  drawn, 
by  a  cord  and  pulky,  into  a  moft 
painful  polition,  till  the  granulation 
of  the  flefh  was  compleated.  He  was 
now  trained,  or  broke,  as  it  is  ufually 
termed,  for  riding;  and,  during  this 
■  feafon  of  difcipline,  he  underwent 
all  the  feverities  of  the  lafh  and  fpur. 
Many  a  time  were  his  fides  covered 
f  •  -  with- blood,  before  his  averflon  to  the 
afs  could  be  fully  fubdued.  The 
.  dread  of  this  animal  he  derived  from 
-his  fire;  for,  in  the  ftate  of  Nature, 
the  afs  and  the  horfe  bear  the  utmoft 
antipathy  to  each  other.  And  if  a 
.  horfe  happen  to  ftray  into  the  pa- 
.  ftures  where  the  wild '  alTes  .graze, 
they  attack  him  with  fury;  and,  fur¬ 
rounding  him  to  prevent  his  iQight, 
■they  bite  and  .kick  him  .till  be  dies. 


has  been  a  companion  to  him  in  va¬ 
rious  journeys;  has  borne  him  with 
eafe  and  fecurity  many  thoufand 
miles;  has  contributed  to  reftorehim 
from  ficknefs  to  health,  by  tlie  gentle 
exercife  which  he  afforded;  and  by 
the  fwiftnefs  of  his  feet  he  has  twice 
refeued  him  from  robbers  and  afl'alSiis, 
But  he  is  now  growing  old;  his 
joints  become  ftiff;  his  wind  fails 
him;  and  urged  beyond  his  fpeed, 
on  fo  fultry  a  day,  he  fell  -brcathlels 
at  your  feet.  In  a  few  hours  he  re¬ 
covered  himfelf;  and  the  owner  has 
fince  difpofed  of  him,  at  a  low  price, 
to  the  raafter  of  the  poft-horfes  in 
Manchefter.  He  is  now  to  be  rode 
as  a  common  hackney,  or  to '  he 
driven  in  a  chaife ;  and  he  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  every  coxcomb  traveller, 
gallops  night  and  day  through, 
different,  countries,  .to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  mankind,  by  tbe.«b- 
fervation  of  their  manners,  cuftoms, 
laws,  arts,  police,  and  .government. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  horfe  will  fooa 
be  disqualified  for  .this  violent  .and 
cruel  fervice ;  and,  if  he  furvive,  he 
will  be  fold  to  grind  in  a  mill.  In 
this  fituation  his  exercife  will  be  leis 
fevere,  but  almoft  without  intennif- 
fion ;  the  movement  in  a  circle  will 
produce  a  dizzinefs  in  the  head ;  and 
in  a  month  or  two  he  will  become 
blind.  Still,  however,  his  labours 
are  to  continue;  and  he  .may  drag 
on  years  of  toil  and  forrow,  ere  death 
doles  the  period  of  his  fufferings. 

The  children  were  much  affe^led 
'  by  this  narrative;  and  Jacobus  cried, 
.out,  with  emotion,  *  I  Jove  my  lit¬ 
tle  bc^rfe,  and  will  never  abufe  him. 
And,  when  he  grows  old,  he  ihall 
reff  ftom  his  work;  and  I  will 
feed  him,  and  take  care  of  him  till 
he  dies.* 


'the  Serenade.  A  Vajloral  tale. 


The  Serenade,  Pajior at  Txi.t, 

From  the  German  of  G e  s  n  e  r. 


N  a  fair  fummer’s  night. 


o  Daphnis  ftole  to  the  cottage  of 
tis  fhepherdefs.  Love  can  feldom 
deep.  The  vaft  expanfe  of  heaven 
■was  ftrewed  with  brilliant  ftars.  The 
Moon  poured  her  gentle  rays  through 
the  dark  (hades  of  the  foreft.  All 
the  country  round  was  ftill  and  gloo¬ 
my.  All  things  feemcd  to  refpedt  the 
repofe  of  Nature.  No  light  was 
ieen,  except  fome  fparkles  of  the 
.torch  of  night,  that  played  upon  the 
purling  brooks,  and  here  and  there 
a  glow-worm  wandering  in  the  dark. 
All  other  lights  were  out. 

Daphnis,  plunged  in  a  fweet  me¬ 
lancholy,  feated  himfelf  before  the 
cottage  of  his  miftrefs.  •  His  eyes  re¬ 
mained  fixed  on  the  window  of  the 
.chamber  where  (he  dept.  The  win- 
.dow  was  partly  open  to  the  foft  gales 
of  the  night,  and  to  the  gentle  rays 
of  the  Moon.  Daphnis,  in  a  low 
’  voice,  thus  fung: 

.  May  thy  (lumbers  be  tranquil,  O 

•  my  beloved,  and  refre(hing  as  the 
morning  breeze.  Reft  gently  on  thy 
couch,  as  the  drops  of  dew  repofe 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  lily,  when  no 
breath  of  wind  agitates  the  flowers. 
How  foft  muft  be  the  (lumbers  of  in¬ 
nocence  !  Defcend  from  heaven, 
fweet  Dreams !  you  that  attend  the 
lovely  train  of  fports  and  mirth,  de- 
-feend  on  Cynthia’s  rays,  and  hover 
over  my  (hepherdefs.  Prefent  to  her 
mindN  nought  but  laughing  plains,' 

.paftures  ever  verdant,  and  flocks 
more  white  than  is  their  milk. «  * 

Let  her  think  (he  hears  a  concert 
.  of  the  fweeteft  flutes  refounding  in 

•  the  folitary  valley,  as  if  it  were  A- 
.  polio’s  (elf  that  played.  May  (he 

feem  to  bathe  in  fome  pure  cryftal 
ftream,  beneath  the  (hade  of  jefla- 

•  mines  and  myrtle,  beheld  by  none, 
except  the  birds  that  fly  from  tree  to 


tree,  and  (ing  for  her  alone  !  Let 
her  feem  to  fpqrt  among  the  Graces* 
let  them  call  her  their  companion 
and  their  After;  and  may  they  toge¬ 
ther  wander  in  the  moft  delighiful 
fields,  gathering  of  flowers ;  the  gar- 
lands  made  by  Phillis  being  worn  by 
the  Graces;  thofe  made  by  them  be 
worn  by  her. 

Lovely  Dreams !  condu(ft  her  to 
the  grove,  where  flowers  are  with  the 
verdure  mixed  !  There  let  the  little 
Loves  purfue  and  play  around  her,' 
as  bees  about  the  new  blown  rofe. 
Let  one  of  the  lovely  groupe  fettle 
at  her  feet,  loaded  with  a  fragrant 
apple;  while  another  prefen ts  her 
with  vermilion  and  tranfparent 
grapes,  and  others  agitate  the  flowers 
with  their .  wings,  to  diffufe  about 
her  the  moft  fweet  perfumes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  grove  let  the 
Paphian  God  appear,  but  without 
his  arrows  or  his  quiver,  left  he  a- 
larm  her  timid  innocence.  Let  him 
alone  be  adorned  with  all  the  charms 
of  his  inchanting  youth.  Sweet 
Dreams  !  deign  at  laft  to  prefent  my 
image  to  her.  Let  her  fee  me  lan- 
guiftiing  at  her  feet;  incline  my  eyes, 
and  fay,  in  faultering  accents,  that 
for  love  of  her  I  die  !  Never,  O, 
never  yet  have  I  dared  to  tell  it  her. 
Ah,  at  that  dream  may  a  figh  di- 
ftend  her  bofom.  May  (he  then  blufh 
and  fmile  upon  me  !  Why  am  not  I 
as  beautiful  as  Apollo,  when  he 
guarded  the  flocks  ?  Why  are  not 
W  fongs  as  melodious  as  thofe  of 
vjfne  nightingale;  and  why  have  I  not 
^  all  excellencies  to  deferve  her  love  I 

Thus  fung  the  (hepherd,  and 
then,  by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  cottage.  Dreams  of 
hope  beguiled  the  remaining  hours  of 
night.  At  break  of  day,  he  led  his 
flocks  by  the  flde  of  the  hill  where 
the  cottage  of  Phillis  flood.  His 
•  (heep  went  flpwly  on,  browfing  on 
the  (ides  of  the  path.  Feed  on,  my 
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:s.  fcecp;  feed  on,  my  tender  lambkins ; 

)Q  there  is  no  fweeter  pafture.  The  ver- 
e,  dure,  on  which  Phillis  calls  her  looks, 
ul  becomes,  more  pleafmg ;  and  the 
r,  flowers  are  eager  to  adorn  the  path 
ibe  treads. 

While  he  thus  fpoke,  Phillis  ap¬ 
peared  at  her  window.  The  mor- 
0  ning  fun  brightened  her  beauteous 
e  vifage.  He  faw  that  fhe  regarded 
e  him  with  a  gentle  fmile ;  he  even 
.  '  faw  a  mod  lively  colour  glow  in  her 
I  cheeks.  With  lingering  Heps,  and 
g'  a  heart  that  throbbed  with  joy,  he 
t  palTed  before  her;  Ihe  faluted  him 
[.  with  a  lovely  air,  and  her  looks  com- 
I  placent  Hill  purfued  him — for  (he  had 

5  '  liftened  to  his  midnight  fong. 

^  Reflections  critical  and ?noral  on  the 
»  ’  Letters  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cheflerfield* 

By  Thomas  Hunter,  M.  A.  * 

I  r  I  '  O  the  wit  and  genius  which 
I  Nature  had  lavimed'on  Lord 

Chcfterfield,  he  fupcradded  applica- 
^  tion,  critical  knowledge,  and  a  ftudy 
I  of  the  bed  writers  on  compolition 
,  and  eloquence.  Propriety  and  ele- 
j  ganco  of  didion  he  had  peculiarly 
I  cultivated,  and  moft  earneftly  recona- 
mends  to  his  fon,  as  the  drefs  of 
j  thought,  which  had  more  power 
over  the  paffions  and  afFedions  of 
mankind,  than  plain  truth,  reafon, 
and  argument. 

A  generous  ambition  had  infpired 
Jiim  with  an  early  talle  and  love  of 
letters,  and  with  a  contempt  and 
negled  of  field-fports  and  the  diyer;- 
fions  of  the  turf,  the  fafhionable  a- 
mufements  of  his  order.  The  firft 
or  bed  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
poets,  hidorians,  and  orators,  mud 
be  allowed,  if  not  the  foundation, 
yet  the  bed  models  and  maders  of 
good  fenfe,  jud  tade,  and  elegant 
compofition ;  and  to  his  cladlcal  en- 
,  ^ufiafm,  among  odief  caufes,  or  to 

I  *  In  the  lad  Number,  the  reader  may  iee 
Hunter's  general  chara^et  of  Lord  Chc« 
j  ftcrficld.  .  t .  .... 

»  If.  It.- 


that  academical  pride  and  pedantry, 
which  the  courtier  affe^s  to  defpife 
and  ridicule,  we  may  judly  afcribe 
that  did  in  gui  died  figure  which  Lord 
Chederfield  made,  and  dill  makes  as 
a  graceful  writer  and  fpeaker. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  he 
had  fupported  fome  ^  the  higheft 
offices  in  the  date,  had  converfed 
with  courts  and  kings,  and  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  circles  of  grandeur,  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  fplendor.  Hence  we 
diould  not  wonder  that  his  dyle,  evcii 
upon  ordinary  occafions,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  epi- 
dolary  correfpondence,  is  eafy  and 
unembarrafled,  yet  correft  and  ele¬ 
gant,  inriched  with  appofite  meta-' 
phors,  and  all  the  fplendid  and  even 
gaudy  ornaments  of  the  polite  Scholar 
and  accompliihed  Courtier. 

Thus  Nature  and  Art,  genius,  birth, 
and  fortune  confpired  to  form  him  a 
.  pleafmg  and  perfuafive  orator ;  and 
a  model  of  compofition  on  pruden¬ 
tial,  on  political,  on  familiar  fub- 
je<ds.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is  a  ma- 
derly  writer  and  judicious  critic ;  on 
many  fubjeds  an  •  entertaining,  an 
indrudive,  and  very  valuable  author; 
efpecially,  where  morality,  the  intc- 
reds  of  fmcerc  virtue,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  religion  are  not,  imme¬ 
diately,  concerned.  But  dill  he  mud 
be  confidered  as  a  writer  too  eafy,  too 
fmooth,  too  delicate,  and  elegant  to 
be  numbered  among  the  maders  of 
eloquence ;  or  to  claiiti  the  title  and 
applaufe  of  pathetic  and  fublime: 
He  is  more  a  wit  than  an  orator,  and 
has,  in  his  manner,  more  of  the 
fhepherd^k  reed,  or  lover’s  lute,  than 
the  trumpet  of  the  battle  and  the 
fhouting.  He  wants  the  power  to 
roufe,  to  awe,  to  animate  and  alarm, 
and  refembles  more  the  vernal  breeze; 
or  murmuring  rill,  than  the  temped, 
the  whirlwind,  the  lightning,  and 
the  thunder  of  heaven.  ' 

If  it  be  faid,  that  his  literary 
correfpondence  did  not  afford  a 
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proper  fubje^t  for  eloquence  and 
grandeur  of  compofition,  we  reply, 
that  the  fublitne  does  not  fo  much 
arife  from,  or  confift  in  the  fubjedl, 
as  in  the  genius  of  him  who  has  the 
moulding  of  it;  and  that  a  foul 
devotedto  delicacy,  to  politenefs  and 
pleafure,  is  alike  incapable  of  heroic 
deeds,  of  generous  principles,  of 
elevation  and  fentiment,  and  fubli* 
mity  of  diction.* 

-  We  obferve  the  majefty  of  Virgil 
frequently  breaking  forth  in  his 
Eclogues,  and  we  refpe<5l  the  Prince  . 
of  Roman  poets,  even  in  his  (hep- 
herd’s*  weeds.  In. his  Georgies,  it  is 
obfcrved'  by  one  who  was  familiar 
with,  and  happily  imitated  his 
manner,.  ‘  That  we  fee  him  in  a 
ruRic  majefty,  like  that  of  a  Roman 
dictator  at  the  plough;  that  he 
delivers  the  meaneft:  of  his  precepts 
with  a  kind  of  grandeur,  and  that  he 
breaks  theiclods,  and  toifes  the  dung 
2ibout  with  an  air  of  gracefulnefs.’ 
In  other  paftages  of  his  works, 
where  he  would  feem  moft.to  deprefs 
liin^clf, and  to. renounce  all  ambition, 

^  wealth  and  grandeur,  he  is,  indeed, 
moft  admirable  and  elevated ;  as  in 
the  following  paifages : 

'  Flumina 

Amcm,  fylvafque  inglorius ! 

Aude  hofpes.contcmnere  opes,  et  te 

V  quoque  dignum 
ringc  Deo,. 

r  s 

From  the  Great  we  naturally  ex- 
ped,  even  in  their  triflings  and  a- 
mufements,  in  their  fonnets  and  let¬ 
ters,  ah  air  of  elevation  and  fuperior 
dignity,  fuited  to  their  birth,  their 
titles  and  ftadon.  Hamlet  is  ftili  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  in  his  madnefs 
and  '  extravagancies,  even  iin  .  his 
*  gallant  badinage  with  Ophelia,  and 
in*  his  droll  raillery  with  Polonius. 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  amidft 
biemifkes  and .  irregularities  which 
gained  the  morning  of  his  liCe>  and 


conneded^  as  he  was,  with  that  low 
and  lewd  buffoon  Falftaff,  ftill  pre* 
ferved  and  gave  frequent  proofs' of 
confeious  dignity  and  a  princely 
fpirit,  and  (hone  with  a  kind  of 
clouded  majefty  that  befpoke  the 
brightQefs  and  glory  'of  his  future 
day. 

As  we  have  done  fuflicient'  jufticc 
to  Lord  Chefterfield’s  ttyle  and  man* 
ner,  (though  we  fay  that  he  has 
more  of  Paterculus  than  of  Livy, 
more  of  Xenophon  than  .of  Plato) 
fo  we  muft  not  pafs  over  his  matter, 
without  allowing  its  due  claim  to 
approbation  and  appiaufe,  on  vari¬ 
ous  fubjeds.  He  had,  from  experu 
ence  and  refledion,  a  deep  and  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  human  nature;! 
particularly,  of  its  follies,  its  weak- ! 
neffes  and  vices ;  though  of  its  great 
dignity,  .its  rational  powers,  its  in- 
telledual  attainments,  its  moral  per- 
fedion  and  divine  capacities,  he,  had 
no  experience,  and  appears  to  have 
had  no  conception,  Put,  in  other  ] 
fubjeds,  that  lie  more  within  his 
fphcrc,  he  (hews  great  knowledge, 
and  makes  not  only  pertinent  and  | 
ufeful,  but  deep  and  refined  obfer- 
vations. 

In  Politics,  fo  far  as  tbefe  were  an 
art  not  conneded  with,  npr  founded 
in  virtue,  truth,  and  confcience.  Lord 
Chcfterfield  was  a  great  proficient; 
for  he  had  great  maflers;  not  indeed; 
a  Livy  nor  a  Clarendon,  but  the 
Cardinals  Richlieu,  Mazarine,  De 
Retz,  with  Machiavel  and  Tacitus. 
Thefc  all  made  human  nature,  its 
follies,  tfS  frailties  and  falfhood;  the 
chief  fubjed  or  inftrument  of  their 
operations;  and  admitted  as  lawful, 
in  the  means^  whatever  was  expedi* 
,ent  to  the  ends  they  propofed.  ' 

On^  other  fubjeds,  he  is, more  mo¬ 
ral,  and*  therefore  more  inftrudive 
and  convincing.  He  has  (hewn  very 
good  judgment  in  refped  to  the  bu- 
finefs  and  eondud  of  the  world;  and, 
fuppofmg  this  to  be  our  alJ,  his  Lord* 
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ftip’s  advice  In  itlie  acquifitlon  and 
management  of  jits  profits  and  plea- 
'  fares,  is  perfedlly  qeconomical  and 
judicious.  His  prudential  maxims, 
refpeding  his  pupd’s  future  condndt 
in  life,  fpeak  a  difcernment  perfed- 
ly  acquainted  with  his  lubje(S»  and 
an  ardor  and  intenfenefs  that  had  no 
other  fubjefl  or  objeft  in  view.  No 
child  of  this  world  was,  pe^rhaps,  e- 
ver  wifer  in  his  generation  than  Lord 
Chefterfield ;  or  prefcribed  more  pro- 
y»  per  or  effedual  methods  for  making 
0  the  moft,  or  acquiring  the  largeft 
^  i  fiiare  of  it.  Every  child  of  the  world, 
0  ..indeed,  adopts  the  fame  condud; 
I*  but  few,  upon  the  comparifon,  have 
>•  the  fame  natural  fagacity  or  acqui¬ 
red  experience,  to  qualify  them  to 
;  1  prefcribe  the  trueft  meafures  of  fuch 

•  y  a  condu<5f,  or  to  cover  the  grqflnefs 
t '  and  immorality  of  the  practice,  in 

fome  inftances,  with  fuch  plaufibility 
‘  of  reafoning,  fuch  a  fembJance  of 

^  [  prudence,  and  fuch  politenefs  of  ad- 

*  I  ’  drefs. 

'  ^  The  rules  he  gives  refpedling  con- 

►  verfation,  are  perfectly  juft  and  rati- 

►  6nal :  No  one  can  more  ftrongly  paint, 

■  or  more  fully  expofe  the  folly,  the 

\  impertinence,  the  ridiculous  vanity 
of  ordinary  charadlers,  in  mixed  com¬ 
pany,.  than  our  well  bred  author. 
But  thefe  obfervations  are  fuch  as  the 
common  fenfe  of  every  one,  who  has 
been  but  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  world,  muft  didtate;  and  the 
noble  Lord,  we  may  prefume,  from 
,  his  clearnefs  and  juftnefs  in  the  pre- 
[  '  ceptive,  was  himfelf  a  model  in  the 
j  "  pradtical  part ;  and,  though  vanity, 
1;>y  his  own  confeftion,  had  no  little 
influence  on  his  condudl,  we  may 
fuppofe  that  it  did  not  make  any  part 
ia  his  converfation.  His  obfervations 
.  on  men  and  manners  fpeak  great  fa- 
.  gacity;  are  juft  and  clear,  yet  pro- 
tound.  They  are  only  unhappily 
applied,  when  adduced  as  reafons  to 
juftify;  to  countenance,  or  flatter  the 


fafhions,  the  follies  and  vices  of  man¬ 
kind.  Some  of  his  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fo  trite  and  obvious  to  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  they  betray  a 
hmplicity  of  paternal  fondnefs,  and 
fome  feeming  defedf  of  underftanding 
in  a  fon  who  .could  want  fuch  admo¬ 
nitions.  But  we  muft  remember,  that 
the  father  was,  here,  fpeaking  to  the 
£bn,  and  not  to  the  public. 

His  obfervations  on  books  and 
reading,  on  the  ufe  and  abufeof  time, 
on  the  end  and  advantage  of  travel, 
— on  compollcion  in  general,  and  the 
epiftolary  in  particular,  are  all  per- 
fedtlyjuft  and  truly  valuable. 

His  advice  to  his  fon  reoommend- 
iug  truth,  virtue,  honoup,  and  the 
purity  of  his  moral  character,  we 
ihouid  have  valued  the  more,  had 
we  not  feen  them  afterwards  explain¬ 
ed  away  by  court-cafuiftry,  by  the 
documents  of  politenelk,  by  political 
logic,  by  an  indulgence  to  pleafure 
and  paflian,  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
which  the  preceptor  recommends 
elfewhere  to  his  pupil ;  as  the  juft 
contempt,  which  the  noble  Lord 
pours  upon  the  infldel  tribe  among 
us,  had  been  of  more  weight,  had  he 
been  lefs  lavifli  of  his  compliments  to 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  infidel  wri¬ 
ters. 

If  there  is  a  fault  in  Lord  Chefter- 
fleid’s  ftyle,  it  is,  that  it  is  too  muck 
ftyle.  It  has  in  it  more  of  art  than 
nature.  Such  an  uniform  conftruc- 
tion  of  verbage,  the  fame  rbunded 
periods,  the  fame  harmonious  ca¬ 
dences,  fuch  a  perpetual  flow  of  wit 
and  metaphorj  with  which  his  ftyle 
is  not  only  crouded,  but,  I  had  al- 
moft  faid,  furfeited,  like  too  luicious 
Iweets,  cloy  rather  than  refrefli  us; 
and  we  are  difgufted  with  a  vanity 
appearing  in  fo  much  ornament  and 
bi'illiancy  *  of  didlion.  *  Perpetual 
fmoothnefs  grows  inflpid:  All  foft^ 
,nefs,  without  a  proper  mixture  of 
harder,  of  ftronger  and  bolder  notes^ 
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affords  but  a  languid  plcafurc ;  ani¬ 
mates  no  noble  paffion  of  the  foul,  nor 
infpires  any  heroic  or  elevated  feiiti- 
ments. 

There  is  a  manly  and  fpirited  elo¬ 
quence,  equally  removed  from  the 
cold  corredlnefs  of' the  pedant,  from 
the  cant  of  a  languifhing  inamorato, 
arid  the  frippery  of  modifli  complai- 
fance,  as  from  the  rudenefs  of  the 
boor,  and  the  barbarifm  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  dialeft.  This  manly  eloquence 
affedls  the  heart  more  than  the  ear, 
the  foul  more  than  the  fenfe,  capti¬ 
vates  nature  with  a  happy  violence, 
and  a  power  only  lefs  than  divine. 

-  The  fimpleft  truth  or  obje<5t,  juftly 
copied  from  nature,  ftrikes  you  more 
than  the  moft  laboured  or  high-co¬ 
loured  piece,  in  which  you  perceive 
the  painter’s  intention  was  only  to 
exhibit  himfelf,  arid  to  gratify  his 
own  vanity  and  oftentation.  Lord 
Cbefterfield  generally  preferves  the 
tone  of  the  great  man,  at  lead  as 
iriuch  as  could  be  expeded  in  this  fa¬ 
miliar  correfpondence;  yet,  fome* 
times,  he  forgets  himfelf,  and  falls 
below  his  proper  dignity :  He  .is  not 
•  bnlv  too  lavifh  of,  but  has  too  much 
levity  in  his  wit ;  Arid,  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  thefe  letters,  we  cannot  always 
feclude  the  idea  of  the  itinerant  Doc¬ 
tor,  with  that  arch  wag  his  buffoon, 
united  in  one  perfon,  ading,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fage  and  the  droll, 
and  difpeniing  by  turns  his  jokes  and 
bis  pacquets.  ^  • 

Were  we  to  compare  this  famous 
collcftion  of  letters  with  thole  of 
Tully  or  Pliny,  we  Ihould  fay,  that^ 
if  our  noble  author  is  lefs  entertain¬ 
ing  and  inftnnSlive,  more  barren  and 
more  abounding  in  repetitions' than 
the  two  Romans ;  it  may  be  obferved 
in 'his  defence,  that  he  was  more 
confined  in  his  fubjedl,  and  in  his  e- 
pillolary  correfpondence;  nor  does 
it  apear  that  he  wrote  to  the  world, 
and  with  a  view '  to  its  applaufc  or 
approbation. 


.  Cicero’s  and  Pliny’s  letters  were 
written  in  form ;  frequently  on  public 
occafions,  and  to  fome  of  the  m6ft 
eminent  chara<ders  in  Rome,  diftin- 
guilhed  for  Jetters  and  philofophy, 
for  offices  and  honours.  Lord  Che* 
fterfield’s  letters  are  the  inftant  and 
unguarded  effufions  of  hjs  heart,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  ftudled  compolitions  of 
his  head;  and,  though  thrown  off  at 
random,  give  us  a  more  real  portrait 
of  the  noble  Lord,  than  perhaps  the 
moft  laborious  and  accurate  pencil 
could  have  done,.  He  is  more  natu¬ 
ral  and  eafy,  Jefs  fpruce,  lefs  labour¬ 
ed  and  affeiled  than' Pliny,  but  more 
oftentatious ;  and,  as  a  wit,  lefs  fe- 
rious,  lefs  important,  lefs  moral,  lefs 
manly,  lefs  a  Roman  than  Tully; 
whofe  epiftlcs  are,  we  agree  w^ith 
Lord  Cbefterfield,  perhaps,  the  bell 
models  of  compolition,  in  this.kind, 
of  any  yet  extant. 

Cicero,  in  his  epiftlcs,  gives  us  a 
yariety  of  incidents  and  charadlers; 
and  exhibits  ftrong  inftances  of  his 
humanity  and  benevolence,  by  the  • 
advice,  the  fupport,  the  comfort  he 
adminifters  to  fome  of  his  friends,  and 
by  the  recommendation  he  wrote 
withi  and  the  protedlion  and  favour 
he  procured, for  others.  Thefe  friendly 
offices  feem  to  occupy  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  literary  correfpondence. 
But,  in  the  letters  before  us,  we  arc 
tired  and  difgufted  with  the  fame 
fpirit  of  meannefs  and  felfilhnefs, 
which  dictates  every  letter,  I  had  al- 
moft  faid  every  line  of  this  correfpon- 
dence,  between  the  father  and  his 
fon,  whom  he  inftru<fts  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
not  as  a  duty,  but  an  art  or  profef- 
fion  which  he  was  to  live  and  thrive' 
by ;  and  who  is  taught  to  pleafe  and 
oblige  mankind;  not  for  their  own 
fakes,  but  to  engage  them  to'  fecond 
his  o'wn  views,  and  to  promote  his 
intereft  or  ambition. 

‘  Notwithftanding  all  the  dignity 
which  Lord  Cheiterfield  affects  and 
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prefcribes, there  Is  a  confpiciiousllttle- 
nefs  in  his  general  fentiments  and 
direftidns,  confined  as  they  are,  in 
their  fubje£t,  to  the  mere  intereft  of 
the  two  correfpondmg  parties;  as  if 
Lord  Chefterfield  and  his  fon  were 
the  only  two  perfons  worthy  note; 
Or  as  if  others  were  only  confiderable 
in  proportion  to  their  capacity  of 
ferving  and  obliging  the  father  and 
the  fon.  Mankind  muft  be  fomewhat 
mortified  in  confidering  themfelves 
in  the  light  in  which  Lord  Chefter¬ 
field  has  confidered  them ;  as  puppets 
and  machines,  which  thefe  two  po¬ 
litical  jugglers  are  to  manage  and 
play  off,  as  beft  fuits  their  own  in- 
terefts  and  occafions.  He  who  ex- 
ads  fo  much  attention  to  others  may 
-feem  to  have  no  faculties,  but  for 
this  his  other  felf;  And  W’e  afe  hurt 
by  an  anxiety,  as  Intenfely  and  ar¬ 
dently  conceived  and  expreffed*  for 
one  beardlefs  boy,  as  if  the  whole 
univerfe  was  concerned,  or  at  ftake< 
on  the  advancement  or  mifcarriage 
of  his  future  figure  and  fortune. 

If  Cicero  is  accufed  of  d^aving  de- 
ferted  his  friends  and  the  caufe  of  the 
republic,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 

,  that  it  was  not  before  that  caufe  was 
defperate;  and  he  has,  in  his  letters, 
frequently  and  warmly  .exprelTed  his 
zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  la¬ 
mented  the  wretched  ^ftate  of  his 
country,  ‘  which  had  not  one  patriot 
left/  ‘Bnt  oui'  noble  .author  feems 
to  confider  corruption  as  an  indiffe¬ 
rent,  or  innocent  thing:  He  (talks  ©f 
treating  with  the  bu rough -jobbers, 

•  for  the  purchafe  of  a  feat  .in  the 

•  Houfe,  as  a  neceffary  and  ufeful  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  benefit  of  his  fon; 

.  and  appears  to  have  confidered  his 
country  in  no  other  light  than  as 
that  of  .a  conquered  province,  bn 
,whoJ(e  fpoils  its  governors  were  to 
feed  andffatten. 

Cicero  has  not,  if  I  remember 
right,  u&d  one  licentious,  or  Indecent 


thought  or  expreflionj  except  on<e;  |i 

and  this  intended  to  .expofe  tfie  lewd  i| 

creature  to  whom  it  U^as  applied,  and  ^  | 
who  was  the  fcandal  of  Rome  and  j 
ofherfex;  but  abounds  wjth  leftbns  | 
of  truth,  maxims, of  vrifdom,  and  juft  |.| 
moral  and  political  refledtions:  But  | 
the  rankeft  Epicurean  could  not  well  | 
be  more  a  feofualift,  more  diffolutei 
or  more  immoral,  than  the  noble  | 

Lord  in  theie  epiftolary  ledtures  to  | 

his  Ion.  I 

If  Seneca  is  a  beau,  as  Lord  Bo-  | 

lingbroke,  I  think,  has  ftyjedhim,he  is  I 

of  a  different  order  from  the  noble  | 

Lord  under  our  confideration.  The  I 

philofopher’s  foppery  arlfes  from  a  | 

greatnefs  and  fplendor  of  thought#  |' 

If  his  unnatural  rant  is  madnels,  it  | 

is  virtue  run  mad.  If  the  philofor  | 

pher  is  ambitious^  his  ambition  ap-  | 

pears  in  the  many  and  excellent  || 

things  which  he  has  faid  in  favour,  | 
not  of  vice,  but  virtue  ;  in  deferibing  ii 
a  perfedlion  and  fubllmity  of  truth 
and  morality,  which  mere  human  ^ 

nature  was  never  capable  of ;  ,and  in  ji 
.recommending  ftoical  abfurdity  as  a  ;• 

pradlical  principle.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  more  venial  fault  chan 
what  our  noble  author  is  guilty  of,  J 
in  the  exceflive  care  and  cultivation 
of  external  grace  and  outward  ac-* 
compliftiments,  t^rhich  be  has  pre- 
feribed,  and  in  the  relaxations  which 
he  has  indulged  to  .the  appetites  and 
pafllons  of  vitiated  nature.  For, 
iurely,  it  is  better  to  fay  things, 
thatttend,to  .purify  and  exalt,  than 
.fuch  as  are  fitted  to  debafe  and  cor<* 
rupt.  In  the  eye  qf  truth  and  fea- 
fon,  of  God  and  his  angels,  one  Se-  ■ 
neca  is  .of  much, more  value  than  ^  ;j 
hundred  Chefterfields;  and  there  js 
.many  a  .fmgle  letter  in  SeneeUi  that, 
in  point  .of  .truth  and  yirtuCf  out-  ^ 
weighs  the  whole  mafs  of  this  pro- 
;lix  colle^ion ;  whole  real  merit,  in 
contributing  to  the  fincere  virtue  and 
happinefs  of  maukla^,  amounts  not 
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to  the  weight  of  a  grain,  or  the  va¬ 
lue  of  a  cypher. 

0/J  the  Probability  of  Succeeding  in  the 
prefent  War  *with  Ainerica^  m>ith  a 
Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  reftorinif  the  Pu* 
hlic  Tranquility,  By  Dr  Price. 

OUR  own  people  being  unwilling 
to  inlift,  and  the  attempts  to 
procure  armies  of  Ruffians,  Indians, 
and  Canadians,  having  mifcarried,the 
utmoft  force  we  can  employ,  including 
foreigners,  does  not  exceed,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  30,000  effeftive 
men.  Let  it,  however,  be  called 
40,000.  Tjiis  is  the  force  that  is  to 
conquer  half  a  million,  at  lead  *,  of 
determined  men,  fighting  on  their 
own  gJ'Ound,  within  frght  of  their 
houfes  and  families,  and  for  that  fa- 
cred  bleffing  of  Liberty,  without 
which  man  is  a  beaft,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  a  curfe.  All  hiftory  proves, 
that,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  a  hatful  is 
a  match  for  millions. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a  few  States 
thus  circumftanced,  wlthftood,  for 
thirty  years,  the  whole  force  of' the 
Spanifh  Monarchy,  when  at  its  ze¬ 
nith  ;  and  at  laft  humbled  its  pride, 
and  emancipated  themfelvcs  from  its 
tp*anny.— — The  citizens  of  Syracufe 
alfo,  thus  circumftanced,  withftood 
the  whole  power  of  the  Athenians, 
and  almoft  ruined  them.-— The  fame 
happened  in  the  conteftf  between  the 
Houfe  of  A  u Aria  and  the  Cantons 
-of  Switzerland. There  is,  in  this 
cafe,  an  infinite  difference  between  at¬ 
tacking  and  being  attacked ;  be¬ 
tween  fighting  to  deftroy,  and  fight¬ 
ing  to  preferve  or  acquire  liberty. 
Were  we,  therefore,  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  land-force  againft  America 
equal  to  its  own,  there  would  be  HL 

*  Aquirter  of  the  inhabitants  ^  of  every 
country  arc  fighting  men.— If,  therefore, 
the  colonies  confifts  only  of  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  fighting  aea  ia 
them  will  be  half  a  million. 


tie  probability  of  fuccefs.  Biit,  to- 
think  of  conquering  that  whole  con¬ 
tinent  with  30,000  or  40,000  men  to 
be  tranfported  a-crofs  the  Atlantic, 
and  fed  from  hence,  and  incapable 
of  being  recruited  after  any  defeat-^ 
This  is  indeed  a  folly  fo  great,  that 
language  does  not  afford  a  name  for 
k.  '  ' 

With  refpeft  to  our  naval  force,, 
could  it  fail  at  land  as  it  does  at  fea, 

.  much  might  be  done  with  it ;  but,  as 
that  is  impoffible,  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it,  which  will  not 
hurt  ourfelves  more  than  the  colo- 
nifts.-— Such  of  their  maritime  towns 
as  they  cannot  guard  againft  our 
fleets,  and  have  not  been  already  de- 
ftroyed,  they  are  determined  either  to 
give  up  to  our  refenfment,  or  de¬ 
ftroy  thcmfelves:  .The  confequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  thefe  towns 
will  be  rebuilt  in  fafer  fituations;/ 
and  that  we  fliall  lofe  forae  of  the 
principal  pledges  by  which  we  have 
hitherto  held  them  in  fubjeiftion. — As 
to  their  trade,  having  all  the  necef- 
faries  and  the  chief  conveniencies  of 
life  within  themfelves,  they  have  no 
dependence  upon  it and  the  lofs  of 
it  will  do  them  unfpeakable  goody 
by  prelerving  them  from  the  evils  of  ' 
luxury  and  the  temptations  of  wealth, 
and  keeping  them  in  thatftate  of  vir¬ 
tuous  fimplicity,  which  is^the  greateft 
happinefs.  1  know  that'  1  am  now 
fpeaking  the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the 
wifeft  men  in  America.  It  has  been 
long  their  wifti',  that  Britain  would 
fliut  up  all  her  ports.  They  will 
rejoice, .particularly,'  in  the  laft  re- 
ftraining  aff.  It  might  have  hap- 
'  pened,  that  the  people  would  have 
grown  weary  of  their  agreements  not 
to  export  or  import.  But  this  a<ft 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  thefe  agree¬ 
ments,  and  confirm  their  unanimity 
and  zeal.  It  will  alfo  furniih  them 
•  with  a  reafon  for  confifeating  the 
eftates  of  all  the  friends  of  our  go* 
vernment  among  thomi  and  for 
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ploying  their  failors,  who  would  land  is  reprefented ;  but  hot  a  fooc 
have  been  otherwife  idle,  in  making  of  their  land  is  reprefented.  At 
rcprifals  on  Britilh  property.  Their  word,  therefore,  you  can  be  only  In- 

fliips,  before  ufclels,  and  confiding  of  flaved  partially. - They  would  be 

many  hundreds,  will  be  turned  into  inflaved  totally. - They  are  go- 

ihips  of  war;  and  all  that  attention,  verned  'by  parliaments  chofen  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  confined  to  themfelves,  and  by  legiflatures  firai- 
trade,  will  be  employed  in  btting  out  lar  to  yours.  Why  will  you  difturb 
a  naval  force  for  their  own  defence ;  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  ablefhng  fo 
and  thus  the  way  will  be  prepared  invaluable?  Is  it  reafonable  to  in(id» 
for  their  becoming,  much  looner  that  your  diferetion  alone  (hall  be 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  been,  their  law ;  that  they  (hail  have  no 
a  great  maritime  power.  This  aft  conftitutions  of  government,  except 
of  parliament,  therefore,  crowns  the  fuch  as  you  fhall  be  pleafed  to  give 
folly  of  all  our  late  meafures.  them;  and  no  property,  except  luck 

I  am  hearing  it  continually  urged,  as  your  parliament  ihall  be  pleafed 

- - ‘  Are  they  not  our  fubjefts?’ —  to  leave  them? - What  is  your 

The  plain  anfwer  is,  they  are  not  parliament? — Powerful,  indeed,-  and 
your  fubjefts.  The  people  of  Amc-  refpeftable;  but,  is  there  not  a  grow* 
rica  are  no  more  the  fubjefts  of  the  ing  intercourfe  between  it  and  the 
people  of  Britain,  than  the  people  of  court  ?  Does  it  awe  mlnilfers  of 

Yorkfhireare  the  fubjefts  of  the  people  Hate,  as  it  once  did? - Inftead  of 

of  Middlefex*  They  are  your  fellow-  contending  for  a  controuling  powtr 
fubjefts.  .  over  the  governments  of  America^ 

*  But  we  are  taxed,  and  why  ihould  you  not  think  more  of  watch- 
fhould  not  they  be  taxed  ?^— — You  ing  and  reforming  your  own  .^-—Sup- 
are  taxed  by  yourfelves.  They  infift  •  pofe  the  .word*  Suppofe,  in  oppoli* 

on  the  fame  privilege. - They  are  •  tion  to  all  their  own  declaratioiis» 

taxed  to  fupport  their  own  govern-  •  that  the  coldnids  are  now  aiming  at 
ments;  and  they  help  alfo  to  pay  independence.— If  they  can  fab* 
your  taxes,  by  purchafmg  yoUr  ma-  -  fid  without  you,’  is  it  to  be  wondered 
nnfaftures,  and  giving  you  a  mono-  at?  Did  there  ever  exid  a  community, 
poly  of  their  trade.  ‘  Mud  they  .  or  even  an  individual,  that  would  not 
maintain  two  governments?  Mud  do  the  fame? — ‘  If  they  cannot  fab* 
they  fubmit  to  be  triple  taxed  ?— .  fid  without  you,*  let  them  alone;  they 

Has  your  moderation  in  taxing  your-  will  foon  come  back. - If  you  can* 

felves  been  fuch  as  encourages  them  not  fubfid  without  them,-  reclaim 
to  trud  you  with  the  power  of  taxing  them  by  ♦  kindnefs;  engage  them  by 
them  ?  . . 

•  But  they  -will  not  obey  the  parli-  ’  •  Some  perfbns,  convinced  of  the  folly  as 

ament  and  the  laws.’- — Say,  rather,  V  of  attempting  to  k«p  the 

...  .  I*  ^  1  colonics  by  llaugntcring  them,  have  very  ho* 

they  Will  not  obey  your  parliament  and  mancly  propoied  giving  them  up.  But  the 

your  laws.  Their  reafon  is:  They  higheU  authority  has intbrmed  us,  with  great 
have  no  voice  in  your  parliament;  they  rcalon,  ‘  That  they  arc  too  important  to  be 

have  no  (hare  in  making  your  laws,  given  up.  Dr  Tucker  has  infilted  on  the 
.  VT  population,  produced  by  migrations  from  this 

Neither  have  mod  of  us. —Then  country  to  the  colonies,  as  a  reafon  for  this 

you  fo  far  want  liberty;  and  your  mcafure.  But,  unlcfs  the  kingdom  is  made* 
language  is,  ‘  We  are  not  free,  Why  *  prilbn  to  its  inhabitants,  thefe  migrations  can- 

wUl  they  be  free  ?’ - But  many  of  ^  prevented ;  nor  do  I  think  tb.t  the, 

y  ^  '  have  any  areat  tendency  to  produce  depopuU* 

you  have  a  voice  in  parliament;  none  When  a  number  of  people quh a  coun* 

of  them  have*  All  your  freebold**  cry,  there  is  more  cu^ploymcreti  and  greater 
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and  fubmifllon  to’  the  mother-country. 

I  hope  I  lhall  not  take  an  unwarran- 
table  liberty,  if,  on  this  occafion,  I  ufe 
bis  Lordlhip’s  own  words,  as  nearly 
as  I  have  been  able  to  colledl  them  : 

‘  Meet  the  colonies  on  their  os^n 
ground,  in  the  laft  petition  from  the 
congrefs  to  the  King.  The  fureft,  as 
well  as  the  moft  dignified  mode  of 
proceeding  for  this  country. — Suf-- 
pend  all  hoftilities. — Repeal  the  a(5ls 
which  immediately  diftrefs'  America, 
namely,  the  laft  reftraining  a<ft, — the 
charter  aft, — the  aft  for  the  more 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice, — 
and  the  Quebec  aft. — All  the  other 
afts  (the  cuftom  houfe  aft,  the  poft- 
ofiice  aft,  See.)  leave  to  a  temperate 
revifah — There  will  be  found  much 
matter  which  both  countries  may 
wilh  repealed.  Some  which  can 
never  be  given  up,  the  principle  be¬ 
ing  that  regulation  of  trade  for  the 
common  good  of  the  empire,  w'hich 
forms  our  paladium.  Other  matter 
which  is  a  fair  fubjeft  of  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation— Preferibe  the  moft 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  your 
right  of  regulating  commerce  in  its 
‘  moft  extenfive  fenle,  if  the  petition, 
and  other  public  afts  df  the  colonies 
have  not  already,  by  their  declara¬ 
tions  and  acknowledgments,  left  it 
upon  a  fufficiently  fecure  foundation. 
— Befides*  the  power  of  regulating 
the  general  commerce  of  the  empire, 
fomething  further  might  be  expefted, 
provided-  a  due  arid  tender  regard 
Were  had  to  the  means  and  abilities 
of  the  feveral  provinces,  as  well  as 
to  thofe  fundamental,-  unalienable 
rights  of  Englifhmen,  which  no  fa¬ 
ther  can  furrender  on  the  part  of  his 
fon,  no  reprefentative  on  the  part  of 
his  eleftor,  no  generation  on  the  part 
of  the  fucceeding  one;-  the  fight  of 
judging  not  only  of  the  mode  of 
raiung,  but  the  quantuih  and  the 
appropriation  of  luch  aids  as  they 
ftall  grant.— To  be  more  explicit; 
die  debt  of  England,  without  enter¬ 


ing  into  invidiotts  diftinftionS' hotsp 
il  came  to  be  contrafted,  might  be 
acknowledged  the  debt  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  the  whole  empire, 
Afra,  as  well  as  America,  included.— 
Provided,  that  full  fecurity  were  held 
forth  to  them,  that  fuch  free  aids, 
together  wuth  the  finking  fund, (Great 
Britain  contributing  her  fuperior 
fhare)  fhould  not  be  left  as  the  privy 
purfe  of  the  miniftj^r,  but  be  unalie¬ 
nably  appropriated  to  the  original  • 
iuteniion  of  that  fund,  the  difeharge 
of  the  debt ; — and  that,  by  an  honeft 
applkrttion  of  the  whole  fund,  the 
taxes  might  in  time  he  leflened,  and 
the  price  of  our  manufaftures  con- 
ffcquently  reduced,  fo  that  every  con¬ 
tributory  part  might  feel  the  return-,  ' 
ing  benefit — always  fuppofing  the 
laws  of  trade  duly  obferved  and  in- 
forced. 

.  ‘  The  time  was*  I  am  confident— 
and  perhaps  is,  when  thefe  points 
naight  be  obtained  upon  the  eafy,- the 
conftimtional,  and,  therefore,  the  in* 
difpeniible  terms  of  an  exemption 
from  parliamentary  taxation,  and  an 
admiffion  of  the  facrednefs  of  their 
charters;  inftead  of  facrificing  their 
good  humour,  their  affeftion,  their 
efte'ftual  aids,  and  the  aft  of  naviga¬ 
tion  itfelf,  (which  you  are  now  in 
the  direft  road  to  do)  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  quit-rent,  or  a  barren  metaphy- 
fical  chimaera. — How  long  thefe 
ends  may  continue  attainable,  no 
man  can  tell. — But,  if  no  words  are' 
to  be  relied  on,  except  fuch  as  make 
againft  the  colonies — :if  nothing  is 
acceptable^  except  what  is  attainable 
by  force;  it  only  remains  to  apply, 
what  has  been  fo  often  remarked  of 
unhappy  periods, — Quos  Deus  vult, 
&c,* 

.  Thefe  are  fentiments  aad  .propo* 
fals '  of  the  laft  importance;  and  1 
am  very  happy. in  being  able  to  give, 
them  to  the  public  fromfo  rcfpeftable 
an.  authority,  as  that  of  the  diftin- 
guiihed  .peer  I  haye  mentioned;  to' 
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vrhom,  I  know,  tlfis  kingdom,  as 
well  as  America,  is  much  indebted 
for  his  zeal  to  promote  thofe  grand 
public  points  on  which  the  preferva- 
tion  of  liberty  among  us  depends; 
and  for  the  hrm  oppofition  which, 
jointly  wkh  many  others,  (noblemen 
and  commoners  of  the  firft  character 
and  abilities),  he  has  made  to  the 
prefent  meafures. 

Had  fuch  a  plan  as  that  now'pro- 
pofed  been  adopted  a  few  months  a- 
go,  1  have  little  doubt  but  that  a 
pacification  would  have  taken  place, 
on  terms  highly  advantageous  to 
tihis  kingdom— in  particular.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  colonies  would 
have  confented  to  grant  an  annual 
fupply,  which,  increafed  by  a  faving 
of  the  money  now  fpent  in  maintain¬ 
ing  troops  among  them,  and  by  con¬ 
tributions  which  might  have  been 
gained  from  other  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  would  have  formed  a  fund  con- 
fiderable  enough,  if  unalienably  ap¬ 
plied,  to  redeem  th^  greateft  part  of 
the  public  debt ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  agreeably  to  Lord  Shelburne’s 
ideas,  feme  of  our  worft  taxes  might 
/  be  taken  off,  and  the  colonies  would 
r^eive  our  manufactures  cheaper; 
oiir  paper-currency  might  be  reftrain- 
ed;  our  whole  force  would  be  free 
to  meet, at  any  time,  foreign  danger; 
the  influence  of  the  crown  would  be 
reduced;  our  parliament  would  be¬ 
come  more  independent;  and  the 
kingdom  might,  perhaps,  be  reflored 
to  a  fituation  of  permanent  fafety 
and  profperity. 

To  conclude. — An  important  re¬ 
volution  in  the  affairs  of  this  king¬ 
dom  feems  to  be  approaching.  If 
ruin  is  not  to  be  our  lot,  all  that  has 
been  lately  done  mud  be  undone; 
and  new  meafures  adopted.  At  that 
^riod,  an -opportunity  (never  per- ^ 
haps  to  be  recovered,  if  lofl)  will 
offer  itfelf  for  ferving  effentially  this 
country,  as well  as  America; -by 
^ttiug  the  national  debt  into  a  fixed 


oourfeof  payment;  by  fubjeCting  to  tl 
new  regulations  the  adminiftration  i  ir 
of  the  finances ;  and  eltabli filing  fi 
meafures  for  exterminating  corrup¬ 
tion  and  reftoring  the  conftitution.  h 

For  my  own  part,  if  this  is  not  to  ir 

be  the  confequence  of  any  future  o 

changes  in  the  miniftry,  and  the  fy-  o 

ftem  of  corruption,  lately  fo  much  fi 

improved,  is  to  go  on ;  I  think  it  totally  a 

indifferent  to  the  kingdom  who  are  f 

in,  or  who  are  out  of  power. 

LITERARY  REMARKS.  I 

a 

T  has  been  faid,  that  our  Auguftan  t 

age  of  literature  expired  with  o 

Queen  Anne,  and  that,  ever  fince  this  b 

period,  the  Englifii  language  has  I 

been  upon  the  decline.  That  thisaera  v 

produced  ingenious  and  fine  writers,  f 

no  perfon  will  deny ;  but,  that  thefe  e 

occupied  and  exhaufied  every  dc-  I 

partment  of  fine  letters,  to  the  exclu-  I 

fion  of  their  fucceflbrs,  may  be  very 
fairly  queftioned.  It  may  be  faid,  t 

further,  that,  if  thofe  works  of  lite-  ^  i 
rature  are  to  be  moft  prized  which  1  \ 

have  moft  inftrufted  and  informed  1 

mankind,  the  prefent  age  of  writers  |  ] 

in  England  will  bear  away  the  palm  t 

from  the  former.  That  Addifon  and  i 

others  fuccefsfully  aflSfted  in  amend-  < 

ing  the  hearts  and  improving  the  1 

manners  of  their  countrymen,  by  their  i 

elegant  ejfays  and  other  writings,  will  .t 

be  admitted.  But  the  of  the  < 
Rambler,  the  World,  the  Adveo-  < 
turer,  and  other  performances,  rival  i 
the  effays  of  the  Speftator,  the  Guar-*  ] 
dian,  the  Tatler;  and  Richardfon,  1 
Fielding,  and  Smollet,  poffefied  walks  1  ^ 

of  their  own,  unknown  to  Addifon '  ^ 

and  his  cotenaporaries ;  their  ftyle  and  t 
manner,  peculiarly  marked. for  origi-  »  i 

nal,  is  equally  chafte  and  elegant^  < 
with  the  bcft  ‘ writers  oL  the  age  of  ■  ^ 

Qu^eh- Anne; '  and  their  perform-’  < 
ances  being  more-  engaging  to  the  ^ 
reader,  entice  him^  as  it  were,  to  a  life  1 
of  juftice  and  virtue^  ^d  leave,  fxoQ^ 


-the  difFerent  incidents  of  an  intereft- 
ing  narrative,  more  lading  impref- 
fions  upon  liis  mind. 

But  our  prefent  improvements  in 
hiftprical  compolition,  were  nothing 
more  to  be  infilled  upon,  would  at 
once  decide  the  literary  fuperiority 
of  this  age  over  the  lall.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  the  prodiudion  of 
a  finifhed  heroic  poem,  and  of  a  per- 
fe6l  hiftorical  work,  are  perhaps  near¬ 
ly  equal,  Rome  acquired  no  greater 
reputation  from  Ennius,  Virgil,  and 
,  Horace,  than  from  Tacitus,  >  Livy, 
and  Salluft;  and  Spencer  and  Mil- 
ton  have  refletded  no  higher  luftre 
on  England,  than  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertfon.  Acute  penetration,  deep 
learning,  comprehenfive  and  juil 
views,  folid  knowledge,  and  intuitive 
fagacity  into  men  and  manners,  feem 
equally  neceffary  to  Xenophon  as  to 
Homer,  to  Tacitus  as  to  Virgil,  to 
Hume  as  to  Milton. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fufficient 
to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  fet  of  elegant  writers  over  their 
predeceffors  in  Queen  Anne’s  time. 
But  this  letter  is  written  lefs  for  the 
purpofe  of  noticing  this  fuperiority, 
than  to  exprefs  the  faiisfadlion  I  feel 
in  obferving  the  tafle  for  hiflorical 
compofition  in  this  country,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  be  unabated,  but  daily  acqui¬ 
ring  frefh  ftrength.  I  confefs.  Sir, 
.that  I  was  one  of  many  who  never 
expelled  to  fee  Hume  or.Robertfon 
equalled  in  hiftory.  I  have  a  plea- 
fure  in  acquainting  you  of  my  difap- 
pointment.  An  hiflorical  work  has 
burftupon  us,  within  thefe  few"  weeks, 
with  a  fplendour  which  no  modern 
{and  perhaps  no  ancient)  compofi¬ 
tion,  will  be  able  to  ihade.  I  mean 
Mr  Gibbon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
work  which  will  endure  longer  than 
our  language,  and  will  do  laftmg 
honour  to  the  country  which  has 
produced  it. 

An  account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 

Vgl.  IV.  { 


of  the  Roman  Empire  Is  a  fubje<ft  fo 
comprehenfive,  fo  intricate,  and  in 
many  places,  from  a  deficiency  of 
records,  fo  meagre  and  obfeure,  that 
an  ordinary  writer  muft  have  been 
deterred  from  attempting  it.  Mr 
Gibbon  has  undertaken  this  arduous 
talh,  nor  has  he  over-rated  his  a- 
bilities  in  the  execution  of  it.  His  ar¬ 
rangement  is  judiciv^us;  his  views 
comprehenfive  and  juft  ;  his  learning 
deep  and  liberal ;  his  reading  exten- 
five  ;  his  tafte  fine  ;  his  fagacity  acute; 
his  refleflions  new,  ingenious,  philo- 
fophical,  and  fatisfadory ;  his  narra¬ 
tive  diftin^t,  dignified,  and  intcrefting ; 
and  his  ftyle  forms,  perhaps,  the 
perfe(ftion  of  hiftorical  compofition- 
In  fadt,  the  perufal  of  his  work  gra*^ 
tifies  every  wilh  of  the  reader,  who, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  vo-' 
lume,  is  only  eager  to  proceed  to  the 
continuation. 

Unknown  to  the  author,  I  willing¬ 
ly  exprefsmy  admiration  of  his  genius 
and  abilities  which  my  feelings  dic¬ 
tate.  I  hope'  he  will  live  to  execute 
his  extenfive  and  important  plan, 
which  he  fpeaks  of  with  much  mo« 
defty  and  diffidence.  If  this  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fame  liberal  fpirit  with 
which  it  is  begun,  his  country  ftiould 
confer  literary  honours  and  credl  a 
ftatue  to  his  memory.  The  hiftory 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  I  mean  the  part  which  is 
publiflied,  already  vies  with  the  work$ ' 
of  Taci  tus.  And,  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability,  the  period  ot  our  own  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  muft  .arrive  before-  a 
new  hiftorian  fhall  be  found  able  to 
vie  in  merit  with  Mr  Gibbon, 
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.For  the  Eoinburqh  Magazine. 
SIR, 

IH  O  P  E  you  will  find  a  place  in 
your  Magazine  fpr  the  following 
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©bfervatioiYs  on  a  fubje£^  of  the 
greatelt  itnppftance  m  fcience,  a  fub- 
Je^  whi^h  has  commandfed  the  at¬ 
tention  ibme  of  the  ableft  philo- 
Ibphers^fhat  have  appeared  in  the 
world,  and  forms  by  far  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  moft  difficult  per¬ 
formance  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwtoh  him- 
felf,  the  greateft  aiid  mod  ingenious 
man  perhaps  that  ever  livedo  I  lately 
met  with  a  fihall  work  intitled,  The 
Hiftory  of  Gunnery,  with  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  deriving  the  theory  of  prq- 
jcdiles  in  vacuo  from  the  properties 
of  the  fquare  and  rhombus,  written 
by  one  Mr  Glenie.  Upon  looking 
into  it,  1  found  it  to  confift  of  two ' 
parts,  and  "was  a  good  deal  furprifed 
to  obferve^  towards  the  end  of  the 
firft  part,  a  diftiniff,  and  philofophi- 
cal  refutation  of  an  opinion  1  had 
been  taught  in  the  courfe  of  my  ftudy 
of  medicine,  I  mean  the  exiftence  of 
a  very  fine  and  fnbtire'aetherial  fluid, 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  made  the  caufe  of 
gravitation,  fenfation,  &c.  I  was 
fed  from  this  circumftance  to  read 
the  whole  firft  part ;  and,  though  I 
muff  confefs  I  was  not  much  acquaint¬ 
ed  before  with  the  inveftigations  of 
the  moft  eminent  authors,  in  relation 
to  the  rcfiftance  of  mediums,  I  muff, 
in  juftice  to  this  gentleman,  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  though  he  has  given  an 
account  of  them  in  the  concifeft  man¬ 
ner  poflible ;  yet  he  has  done  it  with 
fo  much  clearnefs  and  precifion,  that 
1  think  I  have  'a  pretty  diffind  idea 
of  what  Newton  and  other  philofo- 
phers  have  advanced  on  this  fub]e<fl:. 
Though  1  was  educated,  as  a  ffudent 
of  medicine,  in  the  notion  of  an  ae¬ 
ther,  particularly  a  nervous  aether, 
I  have  ffill  the  candour  to  allow;  that 
I  never  heard  any-  thing  advanced 
in  defence  of  it,  which  amounted  to 
mote  than  mere  affertion ;  and  that 
the  arguments  made  ufe  of,  by  me¬ 
dical  people,  in  fupport  of  a  nervous 
me^sr,  stre  fio  more^  m  compsuifon 


of  thofe  which  Mr  Glenie  has  etl^ 
ployed  in  oppofition  to  the  exiftence 
of  aether,  than  bare  affirmation, 
when  compared  vrith  mathematical 
demonftration.  ft  was  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  indeed,  I  muft  confefs',  that  I 
liftened  to  his  reafonitig  againfta  thing 
of  which  I  had  been  taught  to  believe 
the  exiftence.  But  his  arguments 
were  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that  I 
could  not  poflibly  with-hold  my  af- 
fent.  I  now,  therefore,  even  in  fpitc 
of  the  prejudices  of  education,  ac¬ 
knowledge  myfelf  an  intire  convidt 
to  his  opinion,  and  am  perfuaded, 
,with  him,  that  the  introdu6lion  of 
fuch  a  chimera  into  medicine,  che- 
miftry,  and  natural  philofophy,  muft 
be  attended  with  the  moft  pernicious 
coafequences  to  fcientific  relearches 
in  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  I 
read,  feme  days  ago,  a  review  *  of- 
the  above  performance.  The-  writeo 
of  it  begins  with*  great  praifes  of  Mr 
Glenie’s  abilities  and  invention  as  a 
mathematician  and  natur^  philofo 
pher,and  feems  to  acknowledge,  from 
the  problems  fubjoined  to  the  hifto- 
rical  account,  that  he  has  carried 
his  inveftigations  on  this  fnbjeift  fur. 
ther  than  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  any 
who  have  gone  before  him.  Howc^ 
ver,  he  fobn  after  begins  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  to  obviate  the  two  firft  objec¬ 
tions  which  Mr  ^  Glenie  has  thrown 
out  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  aether. 
But  his  obfervations  are  evklently  fo 
abfurd,  fo  fophiftical,  and  indiredf 
to  what  Mr  Glenie  has  advanced, 
that  it  is  dear,  he  is  only  ridiculing 
the  advocates  for  the  aether,  with  a 
grave  face,  while  he  pretends  to  ftand 
up  in  their  defence.  Mr  Glenie  ob- 
ferves,  that,  if  this  aether  be  rarer  in 
and  at  the  fun  and  planets  than  at 
feme  diftance  from  them,  and  its  e- 

•  ScctUii  work.  No  30.  pag.  97.  It  if 
hoped  that  the  learned  reader,  before  judging 
of  this  paper,  will  perufe  the  Review  it  refe^ 
to.  This  juftice  Is  dye  alike  to  the  Ellayir 
and  totheSUviewer, 
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lafticJty  Increafe  with  its  denfity^  like 
that  of  the  air,  its  impulfes  or  acce¬ 
lerating  force  muft  always  be  dimi- 
nifliing  as  you  approach  nearer  to 
thefe  bodies.  But,  fays  he,  thefe 
impulfes  ought  to  grow  always 
ftronger  to  produce  gravitation, 
fmee  the  accelerating  force  of  gravi¬ 
ty  is  always  increafing;  and  he,  there- 
lore,  concludes  the  fuppofuion  of 
gravity’s  arifing  from  the  impulfes 
of  this  aether  to  be  abfurd.  Can 
there  ht  a  fairer  conclufion  drawn  ? 
The  Reviewer,  however,  in  anfwer 
to  this,  obferves,  that  an  accumula¬ 
ted  number  of  impulfes,  though  de* 
creafing  or  grow ing  gradually  weaker, 
mud  produce  an  acceleration.  And 
certainly  it  muft.  But  furely  no  per- 
fon  will  ferioufty  affirm,  that  this  ac¬ 
celeration  rcfembles  that  of  gravity- 
It  is  as  different  from  it  as  decreafe 
is  from  increafe,  lefs  from  more.  And 
this  the  writer  of  the  Review,  who 
.gives  up  the  aether  in  feveral  place’s, 
>snuft  have  been  fenfible  of,  and  feems 
only  to  have  advanced  this  argument 
in  ridicule ,  of  thofe  who  fhall  pre¬ 
tend  to  ftand  up  in  defence  of  the 
nether,  and  employs  fimiiar  argu- 
,racnts,  equally  abfurd.  That  his  ob- 
fervation  is  totally  different  irom  Mr 
Glenie’s  argument,  and  is  no  anfwer 
to  it  at  all,  will,  perhaps,  appear  ob¬ 
vious,  from  the  following  illuftration- 
Thus,  if'  to  20  be  fucceffively  added 
iB*  I7>  159  14>  ^c.  and  to  20 

be  likewife  added  fucceffively  21,  22, 
239  24,  25,  &c.  it  is  evident  there 
.will  be  a  fucceffive  increafe  of  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  that  the  nature  of  the  in^ 
creaife,  in  the  firft  cafe,  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  Irom  that  of  the  increafe  in  the 
fecond,  the  fixft  being  th^ 
of  a  decrealing,  ^arithmetical  feries, 
and  the  fecond  that  of  an  increaftug 
one.  The  fame  idea  may  be  illuftra- 
ted  more  generally  thus:  If  to  be 
added  fucceffively  i, 

^c.  and  to  17  likewife  added  fucv 
fcffiTeljr  n-fj, 


griegates  will  be  totally  different, 
though  there  is  manifeftfy  a  gradual 
increafe  in  forming  both.  So  totally 
different  are  the  natures  of  thefe  two 
forts  of  increafe,  that  tlic  feries  •+i 
-H2  +i’.  &e,  tM  is  only 

equal  to  ly,  whercjis  the  feries  1+4 
+4*+4^  &c.  in  infinitum y  will  can- 
ftitute  a  number  infinitely  great.  The 
perfon  who  wrote  the  review,  I  am 
convinced,  is  as  feiifible  of  the  ab« 
furdity  of  his  obfervation  as  I  am. 
To  Mr  Glenie’s  fecond  argument, 
which  proves,  in  my.  opinion,  to  si 
demon ftration,  that  tJ^s  aetlicr  muft 
move  in  an  infinite  variety  of  diffe¬ 
rent  and  oppofite  diredlions  atone 
and  the  fame  time,  and  dance  in 
therial  whirlpools  through  almoft  c- 
very  point  of  fpace,  bounding  the 
folar  fyftem,  he  only  obferves,  that 
he  does  not  rccolie<5l  any  place  where 
Sir  Ifaac  fpeaks  of  it  as  being  in  mo¬ 
tion,  though  he  mentions  the  great 
Sir  Ifaac,  in  his  own. Review,'  as  of- 
;fering  to  account  for  the  alternate 
fits  of  tranfmiffion  and  refledlion  of 
the  rays  of  light  by  the  waves  or 
pulfes  of  this  fluid  moving  fafter  than 
the  particles  of  light,  fo  as  fome* 
times  to  overtake  them  and  facilitate 
their  paffage  through  bodies,  and 
fometimes  in  their  return  to  oppofe 
and  retard  them.  He  appears  to  be 
as  great  an  enemy  to  the  aether  a$ 
Mr'Glenie  is,  to  be  only  fporting 
himfelf,  and  trying  if  he  can  draw  ia 
ignorant  medical  people  to  ftand  up 
in  defence  of  a  thing  which  feems  to 
me  now,  though  it  did  not  fo  for¬ 
merly,  to  be  altogether  indefenliblc. 
It  is  plain,  that  he  defignediy  com¬ 
mits  biunders:  Witnefs  his  fpeaking 
qf  the  uniform  acceleration  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  £Lvery  body  knows  that  the  ac-‘ 
celerating  force  of  gravity  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  but  variable,  sdways  increa* 
fing  in  any  body  as  it  approaches  to 
the  center  of  attradion.  1  dare  fay^ 
he  .will  likewife  agree  with  mt 
tbac  die  ^ucticji  at  ^ 


J4®  On  fhe  projeHed  difcwery  of  a  Noftl>weJ}  Pajfage. 

of  Strlfaac’s  Optics,  ought  to  go  no  Obfervations  on  the  projefled  Difccvery 
length  with  any  one  in  eftablilhing  of  aNorth'-Weft  Pajfage  to  the  Eaji 
this  philofopher's  opinion  with  re-  Indies* 
gard  to  the  exiftence  of  this  fluid. 

Mr  Glenie,  "who  feems  to  have  ^TT^HE  a6t  lately  pafled,  to  give  a 
thoroughly  digefted  ail  this  great  JL  reward  to  any  one  who  fiiall 
man’s  writings,  does  not  fo  much  as  dilcovcr  a  North-weft  paflage,  does 
take  notice  of  them.  I  muft  like-  high  honour  to  this  country.  The 
wife  obferve,  that  the  fly  Reviewer  importance  of  new  difcoveries  to  trade 
offers  no  anfwer  at  all  toMr  Glenie’s  and  navigation,  is  too  evident  to  be 
other  arguments  againft  aether,  which  even  difputed.  To  anenterprizing  fpU 
are  fome  of  them  altogether  gcome-  rit  this  way,  we  owe  the  firft  difcovery 
trical.  Thefe  few  obfervations,  I  of  America  itfelf,  and  that  the  inex¬ 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make,  haufted  treafures  of  that  new  world  ftill 
in  order  to  warn  medical  people  not  flow  into  Europe.  Though  theNorth- 
to  expofe  themfelves,  by  appearing  weft  regions  of  this  vaft  continent 
in  defence  of  an  abfurdity,  and  to  were  later  known,  yet  their  valuable 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  lie  un-  produce  has  opened  a  very  large  fund 
der  to  Mr  Glenie  for  freeing  my  for  commerce  to  the  northern  nations 
mind  from  an  error  which  I  did  not  of  Europe ;  and  our  colonies  in  thofe 
know  how  to  get  the  better  of.  parts,  extending  from  the  Gulph  of 

Yours,  of  Florida  to  Hudfon’s  Straits,  are 

MEDICU  S.  novV  become  very  confiderable. 

''  ^  '  The  difcoveries  made  by  the  Dutch 

P*  S*  '^icries.  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Afia,  to¬ 

wards  China  and  Japan,  together 
^ery  I.  Is  the  acceleration  of  mo-  with  thofe  made  near  the  Polar  Cir-r 
tion,  required  by  the  well  known  law  cle  about  Nova  Zembla,  firft  infpired 
of  gravitation,  uniform  ?  Is  it  not  their  Eaft-India  conipany  with  the 
univerfally  allowed  by  mathematici-  defire  of  finding  a  north-eaft  paffage 
ans  and  Ncwtoniiwi  philofophers,and  to  Afia,  by  the  great  Tartarian  ocean, 
confirmed  by  all  the  phaenomena  of  which  they  feveral  times  attempted, 
the  heavens,  that  the  accelerating  force  but  without  fuccefs.  •  This  naturally 
of  gravity  is  not  uniform,  but  in-  led  our  Englifh  navigators,  who  faw 
creafes  as  the  fquarc  of  the  diftance  the  great  advantages  arifing  from  fuch 
from  the  center  of  attradlion  de-  a  difcovery,  to  turn  their  thoughts 
creafes  ?  Muft  not,  therefore,  the  ac-  to  the  north-weft  parts  of  America, 
celeration  of  motion,  the  effed  of  where  there  feemed  a  greater  likeii- 
this  accelerating  force  likewife  in  the  hood  of  obtaining  a  paffage,  as  the 
cafe  of  gravitation  continually  in-  difficulty  was  lefs,  and  the  diftance 
creafe?  between  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  Davis^ 

^ery  a.  Is  every fortof acceleration  Straits,  and  the  north-ekft  coaft  of 
the  fame  with  that  of  gravitation  ?  ‘America  above  California,  no  way 
^t^ry  3.  Is  it  pofllblc  for  Sir  Ifaac  fo  great  as  between  Nova  Zembla, 
Kewton  to  have  afferted,-  that  the  and  the  fuppofed  Straks  of  Anian, 
waves  and  pulfes  of  the  aether  ex-  aearjapani  “ 

ceed  in  velocity  the  motion  of  the  •  Indeed, from  the  difcoveries  already 
particles  of  light,  inconceiveably  .ra-  made  for  this  age  paft,  on  the  norths 
pid  as  they  are,  and*  yet  to  havene-  weft  coafts  of  America,  the  general 
verdropped  the  moft  diftant  that  opinion  of  a  paffage  isfo  ftrong,  that, 
Uis  ianhotionJ^v  1.  .  ^  4  ;  '  *  ijj  th^  charter  graaud  to  the  HudJ 
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fon’s  Bay  company,  which  invefts 
them  with  very  extenfive  privileges, 
luch  as  a  power  of  making  peace 
or  war,  raifing  troops,  and  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  lands  they  ihould 
difeover,  not  polTefl'ed  by  any  Chri- 
ftian  power,  it  is  recited  as  a  chief 
motive  for  the  grant,  that  they  Ihould 
.ufe  all  means  for  the  difeovery  of 
fuch  a  palfage  ;  to  the  fuccefs  of 
which,  their  fettlements  and  trade 
in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  it  was  reafonably 
fuppofed,  would  greatly  contribute. 

The  laft  undertaking  to  find  out 
a  north- weft  palfage  (without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  government)  v/as  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  Arthur  Dobbs, 
Efq;  a  gentleman  of  letters  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  member  of  the  Trifti 
Houfe  of  Commons,  drew  up  reafons 
for  a  paflage  to  the  South  Seas  by 
the  north  weft  parts  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay.  The  reafons  that  determined 
him  to  think  that  a  palfage  was  ob¬ 
tainable  about  the  north- weft  part  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  near  lat.  64,  >vere,  ift. 
That,  by  all  accounts,  the  coaft  in 
thofe  parts  was  broken  land,  and 
iflands  with  large  openings  between 
,  them.  2dly,  That  there  were  ftrong 
tides  from  the  weft  and  north-weft. 
3dly,  That  black  whales  were  feen  in 
great  plenty,  which  muft  come  from 
fome  weftern  ocean,  not  being  found 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  Bay. 

Mr  Dobbs  (hewed  his  MS.  to  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  then  firft  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  feemed  fatisfied 
of  the  probability  of  the  difeovery, 
and  the  profpe<ft  of  attempting  it, 
and  mentioned  the  Hudfon’s  Bay 
company,  as  the  propereft  body  to 
be.confulted ;  but  they  replied,  they 
had  loft  two  (loops  they  had  fitted 
out  in  the  year  1719,  under  one 
Bailon,  and  feemed  quite  unconcerned 
about  any  difeovery  that  might  be 
made. 

.  Mr  Dobbs  however  got  a  view  of 
tfeeir  charter,  where  he  found  their 
privileges  fo  exkenIjLve,  th^t  they  alone 


would  be  the  gainers,  (hould  the  at¬ 
tempt  fucceed,  and  confequently, 
thought  it  highly  imprudent  to  go  on 
his  own  bottom.  He  therefore  wait¬ 
ed  on  their  governor.  Sir  Bibie  Lake, 
and  (hewed  him  his  MS.  and  affured 
him,  that  one  or  two  (loops  would  be 
iufficient,and  tobefent  from  Church- 
hill  to  the  Welcome,  to  try  the  tides; 
and  as  the  diftance  was  but  about 
140  leagues,  it  might  be  failed  in  four 
or  five  days,  and  that,  if  they  met  a 
tide  of  flood,  it  would  afeertain  a 
paffage.  The  (loops  were  fent  out, 
and  on  their  return  Sir  Bibie  wrote 
Mr  Dobbs,  that  they  had  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  lat.  62  and  an  half  north, 
and  returned  without  making  any  dif¬ 
eovery;  though  the  perfons  who 
commanded  the  (loops  were  no  ways 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  yet  it 
appeared  from  the  report  they  gave, 
that  there  was  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  palfage  might  be  found. 

Mr  Dobbs  wrote,  defiring  to  fee 
the  journals  of  the  (loops ;  but  recei¬ 
ved  only  a  general  anfwer,  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  averfe  to  making  any 
difeoveries,  though  their  charter  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe.  He  obfer- 
ved,that  it  was  very  odd  that  in  fuch 
a  feafon  they  had  not  reached  lat.  66. 
N.  fince  the  whale  filhers  every  year  go 
as  far  as  lat.  78.  and  80  deg.  weft, 
without  obftrudtion.  Mr  Dobbs  on 
this,  thinking  that  the  company  tri¬ 
fled  with  him,  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  from  whom  he  received  the 
following  letter ;  And  thus  the  mat¬ 
ter  refted. 

Admiralty  Office^  ISlarch^  1738* 
.Sir, 

“  I  received  the  favour  of  your  let¬ 
ter  of  ,  the  20th  paft;  I  believe  you 
judge  very  right,  that  the  Hudfon’s 
Bay  company  do  not  defire  to  have 
anybody  to  interfere  with  them  in 
the  fur  trade  in  thofe  parts;  they 
feem  to  be  content  with  what  they 
have,  ^d  make,  I  believe,  more  con- 
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A  T  A  ^  £•  They  argued,  fquabbled,  and  to  blows 

( Zears  N//m;<i)  arolb 

From  the  Erfe  of  Dermot  O^MonAGHan,  however  good  their  will, 

. '  a  ReUgioui  of  the  Order  founded  bj  St  Igna-  jCaa^iotiher  bruilc,  break  limbs,  or  kill ; 

^hus  they  went  on,  all  fire  and  fiame. 

Till  to  St  Peter*s  lodge  they  came. 

Where  at  Heav*n*s  gate^  full  well  ’tis  knowi| 
With  golden  kq^  and  triple  qrowfi^ 

He  cooilant  fits,*'— clofe  to  thjc  portal. 

To  let  in  fouls  when  made  immortal ' 
Rap,  rap,  a  tap-strait  wim  an  air 
The  portkt'-^akit  cries, '  Who  oomct  there 
The  wkkct  opens  :?-*-•  What  arc  you  ?* 

‘  Why,  rood  your  WorQiip,  Tm  a  J  c  w 

*  A  Jew!  Then  you  muft  take  (hat  road, 

*  ’Twill  lead  to  Abiuham^a  abode, 

*  For  dilietent  ihQarKi  «nd  reUgii^AS ' 

*  Have  here  their  difierent  divifions, 

<  Or  we  Ibou'd  ne’er  be  free  froin  riot,  ^ 

'  Nor,  th<^  ih  Heav*o,  know  pllace  of  qUiSt 
*^That  fliade  dH)^teU*d^hn$  to  anothttv^ 
i  pi  whit  irc  yon,  hiotbcr  \ 


SOM£  fpirits,  happily  fist  free 
From  (hackles  of  mortality. 

Met  on  the  road  that  leads  on  high, 

(They  all  bad  paflports  to  the  (ky  }; 

Alter  the  ufiial  comps.— to  (how 
They’d  learn’d  politenefs  here  below,  . 
Th(:y  dropt  into  an  cafy  chat, 
‘Travellerdike,  of  this  and  that. 

What  they  bad  feen  and  known  on  earth, 
Ttotti  cradle  to  their  fecond  birth ; 

^Fleas’d  and  quite  happy  with  each  other, 
*Twas  cv’ry  word— dear  friend,  or  brother^ 
.Till  by  a  revolution  (curvy 
Religion  turn’d  all  tOpfy'turvey ;  ' 

Ifappeniog  to  toudi  that  aukward  (Iring, 
V(Mce,>loK|  and  harmony,  took  wing,j , 
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i  Why,  good  St  Peter/  cries  the  ghoft, 

*  Rome’s  Faith  Infallible  I  boaft, 

*  That  church  which  on  a  rock*  ■  — *  Hold, 

friend, 

.*  Nor  thus  thy  breath  in  trifles  fpend, 
i  This  path  is  your’s  *twill  to  the  fpot 

<  Conduct,  that*s  de(lia*d  for  your  lot ; 

*  Some  Popes  and  Bifhops  there  you’ll  view, 

<  And  ftranger !  fonrie  few  Jefuits  too  ' 

A  Puritan  then  (how’d  his  ; 

*  That  road  leads  onward  to  your  clafs, 
t  You*ll  there  find  Calvin,  who  had  ne’er  «• 

(  Set  foot  within  this  happy  fphere, 

*  Had  not  Servetiis’  interccfilon  v 

‘  Wip’d  off  his  murderer’s  tranfgrefllo^" 

<  For  which  your  founder,  when  he  meets 

him, 

<  With  confeious  bluHies  always  grccis  him  ; 
J-*  Well,  friend,  what’s  your  religion  pray  f 

*  I’m  a  Ma HOM K TAN ;’ — *  That  way— 

‘  A  pretty  little  Houris  ftrait 

*  Shall  lead  you  to  your  prophet’s  gate  : — 

*  Whofc  turn  is  next  ?— ‘Your  look  and  drefs 
‘  The  Quaker’s  buckram  tribe  confefs ; 

*  Here— Slow  thi«i  favourite  of  the  Spirit, 

*  Where  Chri()iank  onbaptiz’d  inherit 

*  No w^ good  Sir,  with  that  folemn  face, 

>  Whence  your  pretenfions  to  this  place  ?*— 

*  i  am  a  New-^orS,  or,  if  you  lift, 

*  I’m  what  forae  call  a  Methodist 

*  Conduct  this  fprite  with  expeditibti 

•  •  To  Bi/fy  H^biufield'^  New  Divifion  : 

*  A  finglc  hedge,  of  formal  yew, 

*  Parts  Calvin’s  from  your  chofen  crew ; 

*  But,  pr’ythce,  for  the  love  of  grace, 

*  Affume  an  open  chearfol  face ; 

*  Thcfc  dif'mal  looks  and  downcaft  air, 

*  Bcft  fuit  ihc  regions  of  defpair.’— 

•  All  thtie  difpatch’d  with^fcveral  more, 

St  Peter  thought  his  hurry  o’er, 

(Chriftians,  Turks,  Iroquois,  and  Tartars, 
All  fettled  in  their  different  quarters) 

When,  with  a  mode  ft  air,  a  Shade 
Petition  for  admittance  made  :  ~ 

.*  You’ve  got  a  pafiport,  friend,  I  fee, . 

*  Pray,  what  may  your  religion  be 

*  To  One  alone,*  the  ghoft  replies, 

*  All-good,  i^u,ft,  merciful,  and  wife, 

*  Our  Sire,  Creator,  and  our  Friend, 

*  From  whom  all  benefits  defeend, 

*  I,  while  on  earth,  with  reverence  bow’d 

*  And  wifh’d, — for  as  my  frailty  cou’d,  " 

*  To  (how  obedience  to  bis  will, 

*  By  doing  good,  and  ftiunning  ill ;  ' 

*  But  to  no  church  a  livery’d  flavp 

'  All  were  my  brethren  to  the  grave : 

*  This  my  religion  ;-^s  to  feft. 

Or  form,— 1  held  ’em  in  ncglefl,* 

'  St  Peter,  with  a  vifage  bland, 

Btjrak  took  the  fpirit  by  the  hand. 

And  with  a  hearty  (hake—*  My  friend, 

*  Ypur  honeft  freedom  I  commend ; 

*  And  fiocc  on  earth  you  always  thought, 

I  And  liv’d, lkcaibA*s  votary  ought^ 
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*  From  narrow  prejudices  fretf, 

*  Difdaining  mental  flavery, 

^  To  no  one  fpot  of  blefs  confin’d, 

*  Range  wherefoever  you’re  inclin’d ; 

‘  To  you  Heaven’s  counilefs  wouders  known, 

*  Its  pleafures  all  (hall  be  your  own. 

*  And  Ihou’d  you  e’er,  amid  your  joy, 

‘  A  random  thought  on  me  employ, 

*  And  to  my  humble  lodgment  come, 

*  You’ll  find  me  conftantly  at  home, 

‘  Wlierc  you’ll  be  always  fare  to  meet  ’ 

*■  A  friend,  and  Apoftolic  treat. 

‘  Had  I  but  judg’d  like  you,  my  fate 

*  Had  ne’er  confin’d  me  to  this  gate.’— 

R. 


Copy  of  an  Infcriptioii  in  the  Chapel  of  Hamil- 
tOQ-Pa/arr,  in  Scotland. 

All  the  reflected  dignity  that  fliines 

Thro*  the  long  annals  of  two  princely 
lines. 

And  all  that  lib’ral  Nature  could  impart 
To  charm  the  eye,  or  captivate  the  heart, 

A  bofom  glowing  with  fair  honour’s  flame, 

A  third  of  feiehee,  and  a  love  of  fame. 

With  evVy  genuine  mark  that  could  prefage 
Intrinfic  greatnefs  in  maturer  age. 

Adorn’d  the  youthful  tenant  of  this  tomb,  - 
Torn  from  his  country’s  hope  in  vernal  bloom. 
Whoe’er  thou  art  who  view’d  ^his  plaintive 
done. 

If  e’er  thy  foul  exulted  o’er  a  fon,  ;< 

And  public  fame,  avowing  bis  defert, 

Echo’d  the  praifes  of  thy  partial  heart ; 

Tho’  all  may  mourn — ’tis  thou  alone  caa’ft 
know 

The  piercing  anguifh  of  a  mother’s  woe. 

# 

Ercfled  by  her  Grace  Sarah  Dutchefs  of  Ha¬ 
milton  and  Argyle,  in  memory  of  her  fan 
George  James  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brao- 
^  don,  who  died  July  7. 17^9,  in  die  |ith  year 
of  his  age. 


The  Power  of  Innocence.  Imitated  from  Ho¬ 
race,  and  addr0ed  to  a  Lady,  ’whofe  Virtues 
are  ai  difiinguijhahle  as  her  high  Rank* 

The  blooming  damfel,  whofe  defence 
Is  adamantine  innocence. 

Requires  no  guardian  to  attend  ' 

Her  fteps,  for  Modefty’s  her  friend. 

Tho*  her  fair  arms  are  weak  to  wield 
The  glitt’ring  fpear  and  mafty  flxdd. 

Yet,  fafe  from  force  and  fraud  comhia’d. 

She  is  an  Amazon  io  mind. 

With  this  artiileiw  (be  goes, 

l^ot  only  ’mongft  the  harxnlefs  bauz^ 


O !  hafte,  gay,  fair,  and  fragrant  flo\y’r. 
Nor  heed  thy  late  decay, 

But  bloom  with  all  thy  wonted  pow’r. 

And  make  life’s  garden  gay.  < 

H.  Lf  MOfNE. 


In  Blandford  Church,  Donef, 

On  Chriftopher  Pitt,  yi.  D.  Elizabeth  his  Wife^ 
and  Robert  Pitt,  M.  A.  Rd^or  of  Owcu 
Moigne,  their  eUkJi  fon. 

By  the  late  Chriftopher  Pitt,  Af.  A. 

\  , 

Ye  facred  fpirlts,  while  your  friends,  di- 
ftreft. 

Weep  o’er  your  alhes,  and  lament  the  bled. 
Oh !  let  the  penlive  mule  iiifcribc  your  ftone, 
And  with  the  general  forro  a’s  mix  her  own ; 
The  penfive  mule,  who,  from  this  mourntiil 
,  hour. 

Shall  raife  the  voice  and  wake  the  Bring  no 
more. 

Of  love,  of  duty,  the  lafl  pledge  receive, 

*Tis  all  a  brother,  all  a  Idn,  can  give. 
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But  e’en  nnhurt,  and  undifmay’d,  * 

Views  the  long  fword,  and  fierce  cockade. 
*Tho*  all  a  Syren  as  (he  talks, 

Tho*  all  a  goddefs  as  (he  walks, 

Yet  Decency  each  motion  guides, 

And  Wifdom  o’er  her  tongue  prefides. 

Place  her  in  Rnfija’s  fnowy  plains. 

Where  a  perpetual  winter  reigns ; 

The  elements  may  rave  and  range. 

Yet  her  fix’d  mind  will  never  change. 

Place  her,  Ambition,  in  thy  towers, 

*Mongft  the  more  dang’rous  golden  fhowers, 
Ev’n  there  (he’d  fpurn  the  venal  tribe, 

And  fold  her  arms  againfi  the  bribe. 

/ 

Leave  her  defencclefs,  and  alone, 

A  pris’ncr  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  funlhinc  there  might  vainly  vie 
With  the  bright  luftre  of  her  eye. 

But  Phoebus  feif,  with  all  his  fire. 

Could  ne’er  one  dubious  thought  infpire, 

But  Virtue’s  path  would  quick  prefer, 

*  Be  wife,  ye  Fair  !  and  copy  her.’ 


An  Invitation  to  the  Rofe. 

A  Rife!  arife !  fweet  blufhing  Rofe, 
Now  winter’s  far  away. 

And  all  thy  lufeious  fweets  dii'clofe, 

.  While  gentle  Zephyrs  play. 

Come  then  thy  various  charms  difclofe, 
And  hafien  to  thy  bloom  ; 

No  flow*r  like  thee,  O  lovely  Rofe, 
Can  breathe  fuch  rich  perfume. 


The  Hijlory  oj  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  t  hy  Edward  Gibbon,  Efqt  , 
Vol.  I.  4/^.  London^  W.  Strachan,  and  T*  Cadell  in  tho  Strand^  *75^  - 
Edinburgh^  Elliot. 

TO  trace  the  caufes,  and  mark  the  fteps  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 

pircs  and  ftates,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  objects  of  hiftory ;  and, 
vrhen  executed  with  ability,  muft  furnifh  legiflators  with  inftruflive  leflbns, 
in  what  manner  to  raife  the  moft  permanent  fabrics  of  government,  or  hov 
to  repair  their  decays.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  while  ftatefmeii 
and  politicians  look  no  farther  than  to  the  duration  of  their  own  power, 
and  the  means  of  preferving  it,  even  cotemporary  patriots  feJdom  prcceive 
the  fymptoms  of  decline  that  affedtthe  governments  under  which  they  live; 
for,  led  away  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  they  are  either  dazzled  with  ap¬ 
parent  profperity,  or  milled  with  ill  grounded  complaints ;  and,  therefore, 
are  uncapable  of  applying,  with  (kill,  the  examples  of  former  ages. 

But,  though  hiftories  of  this  kind  (hould  not  prove  fo  beneficial  to  the 
J^orld  as  could  be  wiflied^  ^cy  fail  not  to  yield  Uic  moft  agreeable  enter- 


POOR  Johnny  Morden  here  doth  deep. 
And  not  a  friend  comes  nigh  to  weep ; 
His  foibles  live — but  he  doth  rot. 

And  all  his  virtues  are  forgot. 

How  prone  to  cenfure  are  mankind 
Each  foible  of  the  erring  mind  ; 

Whilft  virtues  fcarcc  procure  a  name, 

But  blaze  and  vanKh  like  a  fiame  ! 
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lainment  to  the  intelHgenp  reader,  and  furnifli  the  philofopher  with  mate¬ 
rials,  out  of  which  he  may  enlighten  the  governors  of  nations,  and  warn  the 
people  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed.  He  who  can  in  any  mea- 
fure  prevent  the  rapid  decay  of  great  governments,  and  prolong  the  period 
of  freedom  and  happinefs  to  any  people,  performs  a  moft  important  lervice 
to  mankind. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  prefents  us  with 
a  fcene  of  ruins,  the  moft  mournful  and  magnificent,  and  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  to  man,  of  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  globe.  The 
jpainter  who  has  undertaken  to  delineate  this  grand  objedt,  feems  to  have 
all  the  talents  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  it ;  induftry,  learning,  philofo- 
phy,  genius,  and  a  various,  elegant,  and  forcible  expreflion.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  Montefquieu,  in  his  book  on  the  grandeur  and  declenfion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  had  drawn  the  outline  of  this  great  pidure  of  human  affairs,  with 
his  mafterly  hand ;  and  this  able  fcholar,  with  fimilar  genius  and  fpirit,  is 
about  to  fill  up  the  canvas. 

Our  author,  in  his  preface,  has  divided  the  hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  three  periods.  *  It  is  not  my  intention,*  fays  he,  ‘  to 
detain  the  reader,  by  expatiating  on  the  variety,  or  the  importance  of  the 
fubjedl,  which  I  have  under  taken  to  treat :  Since  the  merit  of  the  choice 
would  ferve  to  render  the  weaknefs  of  the  execution  ftill  more  apparent,  and 
ftill  lefs  excufable.  ,  But,  as  I  have  prefumed  to  lay  before  the  public  a  firjl 
volume  only  of  the  hiftory  of  tfie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  will  perhaps  be  expefled  that  1  fhould  explain,  in  a  few  words^  the  nature 
^d  limits  of  my  general  plan. 

‘  The  memorable  feries  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  about  thir¬ 
teen  centuries,  gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  deftroyed,  the  folid 
fabric  of  Roman  greatnefs,  may,  with  fome  propriety,  be  divided  into  the 
three  following  periods.  ^ 

‘  I.  The  firft  of  thefe  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  when  the  Roman  monarchy  having  attained  its  full  ftrength 
and  maturity,  began'  to  verge  towards  its  decline;  and  will  extend  to  the 
fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scy¬ 
thia,  the  rude  anceftors  of  the  moft  poliihed  nations  of  Europe.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  revolution,  which  fubjedfed  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic 
conqueor,  w^as  completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century. 

•  II.  The  fecond  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rorpe,  may  be  5fup- 
pofed  to  commence  with  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as 
by  his  vidlories,  reftored  a  tranfient  fplendor  to  the  eaftern  empire.  It  will 
comprehend  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards;  the  conqueft  of  the 
Afiatic  and  African  provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mahomet;  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  people  againft  the  feeble  princes  of 
Conftantinople  ;  and  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  year  eight 
hundred,  eftablifhed  the  fecond,  or  German  Empire  of  the  weft. 

«  III.  The  laft  and  longeft  of  thefe  periods  includes  about  leven  centuries 
and  a  half;  from  the  revival  of  the  Weftern  Empire,  till  the  taking  of  Coa- 
ftantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  extindtion  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes, 
who  continued  to  afiume  the  titles  of  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  after  their  d®, 
minions  were  contra  died  to  the  limits  of  a  fingie  city;  in  which  the 
language,  as  well  as  manners^  of  the  ancient  Romans,  had  been  long  finca 
|orgotteD«  The  writer  who  Ihould  undertake  to  relate  the  eveou  of  tlu^ 


ambiuon  of  the  Diftator;  every  fence  had  been  extirpated  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  the  Trir.Divir.  After  the'vidlory  of  Allium,  the  rate  of  the  Roman  world 
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period,  would  find  himfelf  obliged  to  enter  into  the  genei:al  hlftory  of  tl^e 
Cniladcs,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire;  an4 
he  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  reftrain  his  curiofity  from  making  fome  inquiry 
into  the  ftatc  of  the  city  of  Rome,  during  the  darknefs  and  confufion  of 
the  middle  ages. 

It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  that  the  author  has  feized  in  his  prefent 
work ;  and,  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  has  given  one  half  of  it,  from  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  to  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  empire  by  Conftantine.  In 
a  fecond  volume  he  engages  to  finifh  it;  and  to  bring  down  his  hiftory  to  the 
fubverfion  of  the  Weftern  Empire.  With  regard  to  the  fubfequent  periods, 
he  entertains  hopes,  but  offers  no  affurances. 

*  This  volupae  contains  fixteen  chapters;  in  the  firft  three  of  which,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  defeription  of  the  extent  and  military  fore?,  of  the  union  and 
internal  profperity,  and  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines. 

In  the  eleven  following  chapters,  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  the  Empire  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  therc-eftablifhment  of  the  Empire  by  Con- 
Rantine;  with  a  feledtion  of  fuch  charaflers  and  and  a  detail  of  fucit^ 

circumftances  as  to  him  appeared  neceflary  for  the  illuftration  of  his  fub-’ 
je^l.  He  has  connected  the  whole  with  a  chain  of  profound  and  philofophi- 
cal  refieflions,  and  entitles  himfelf  to  a  place  among  the  firft  Jiiftprians  of 
the  age. 

In  his  two  laft  chapters,  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth,  he  writes  con¬ 
cerning  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  government  towards  the  Chriftians. 

'  The  firft  portion  of  his  work  is  very  compleat,  and  prefents  the  reader 
with  an  accurate,  yet  fuccin^t  account  of  the  Roman  world.  The  feconc} 
portion  may  be  liable  to  fome  objeftions ;  and  the  third,  though  written 
iarkh  the  greateft  art  and  care,  is  open,  in  our  opinion,  to  fevere  cen- 
fure. 

From  this  important  publication,  our  readers  will  expeft  feveral  extrads; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  gratify  them.  The  ingenious  author  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  idea  of  a  monarchy,  and  of  the  fituation  of 'Auguftus,  when  the  Empire 
fell  to  him. 

‘  The  general  definition  of  a  monarchy  feems  to  be  that  of  a  ftate,  in 
which  a  fingle  perfon,  by  whatfoeyer  name  he  may  be  diftinguifhed,  is  en- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  rpanagement  of  the  revenue,  an4 
the  command  of  the  army.  But,  unlefs  public  liberty  is  prote^led  by  intre¬ 
pid  ind  vigilant  guardians,  the  authority  of  fo  formidable  a  magiftrate  will 
ibon  degenerate  into  defpotifm.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  an-  age  of 
fuperftition,  might  be  ufcfully  employed  to  affert  the  rights  of  mankind ; 
but  luch  is  the  connexion  between  the  throne  and  the  altar,  that  the  banner 
of  thr  ehurch  has  very  feldom  been  feen  on  the  fide  of  the  people.  A  mar- 
tUii  mobility  and  flubborn  commons,  poflefied  of  arms/ tenacious  of  property^ 
and  collected  into  conftitutional  affemblies,  form  the  only  barrier  which  can 
perpCiciyafly  refill  the  perpetual  enterprifes  of  an  afpiring  prince. 

‘  t  very  barrier  of  the  Roman  conftitution  had  been  levelled  by  the  vaft 
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dueror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran  legions,  confclons  of  their  owa 
ftfength,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  conftitution,  habituated,  during  twen¬ 
ty  years  civil  war,  to  every  adl  of  blood  and  violence,  and  paffionately  de* 
voted  to  the  houTe  of  Caefar;  from  whence  alone  they  had  received,  and  , 
expeded,  the  moft  lavilh  rewards.  The  provinces  long  oppreflTed  by  the 
minifters  of  the  republic,  (ighed  for  the  government  of  a’fingle  pcrfon,  who 
would  be  the  matter,  not  the  accomplice,  of  thofe  petty  tyrants.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome,  viewing,  with  a  fecret  pleafure,  the  humiliation  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  demanded  .only  bread  and  public  (hows;  and  were  fupplied  with 
both  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Auguttus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who 
had  almott  univerfally  embraced  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed  the 
prefent  bleffings  of  eafe  and  tranquility,  and  fujffered  not  the  pleafing  dream 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumultuous  freedom.  With, 
its  power,  the  fenate  had  lott  its  dignity;  many  of  the  mott  noble  families 
were  extinct.  The  republicans  of  fpirit  and  ability  had  periihed  in  the  field 
cf  battle,  or  in  the  profcription.  The  door  of  the  aflembly  had  been  de- 
fignedly  left  open,  for  a  mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a  thoufand  perfons* 
who  refle<tted  difgrace  upon  their  rank,  inftead  of  deriving  honour  frool 
it.* 

He  thus  delineates  the  charadler  of  Auguttus,  ‘  The  tender  refpeft,’  fays 
he,  ‘  of  Auguttus  for  a  free  conttitution,  which  he  had  dettroyed,  can  only 
be  explained  by  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  character  of  that  fubtile 
tyrant.  A  cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  difpofitton^ 

I  prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  alTume  the  nialk  of  hypocrify* 

^  which  he  never  afterwards  laid  afide.  With  the  fame  hand,  and  probably 
!  with  the  fame  temper,  he  figned  the  profcription  of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon 
i‘  ofCinna.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial ;  and,  according 
[  to  the  various  dilates  of  his  intereft,  he  was  at  firft  the  enemy,  and  at  laft 
the  father  of  the  Roman  world.  When  he  framed  the  artful  fyftem  of  the 
imperial  authority,  his  moderation  was  infpired  by  his  fears.  He  wifhed 
to  deceive  the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  armies  by  an  U 
mage  of  civil  government.* 

The  characters  of  the  two  Antonines  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  bur 
readers.  <  Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  juttly  denominated  a  fecond  Numa. 
The  fame  love  of  religion,  juttice,  and  peace,  was  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raCterittic  of  both  princes.  But  the  fituadon  of  the  latter  opened  a  much 
larger  field  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues.  Numa  would  only  prevent  a 
few  ne^hbouring  villages  from  plundering  each  other’s  harvefts.  Antoni* 
nus  dittufed  order  and  tranquility  over  the  greatett  part  of  the  earth.  His 
reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furntfhing  very  few  materials  for 
hittory;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  regitterof  the  crimes,  follies, 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In  private  life,  he  was  an  amiable,  as  well  as 
a  good  man.  The  native  fimplidty  of  his  virtue  was  a  flranger  to  vanity 
or  affectation.  He  enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conveniencies  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  innocent  pleafures  of  focicty ;  and  the  ben^olence  of  his  foul 
difplayed  itfelf  in  a  cheerful  ferenity  of  temper. 

*  9^  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  feverer  and  more 

laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well  earned  harvett  of  many  a  learned  confe¬ 
rence,  of  many  a  patient  leCture,  and  many  a  midnight  lucubration.  *  At 
age  of  twelve  years  he  embraced  the  rigid  fyttem  of  the  ftoics,  wioeb 
taught  him  to  fubmit  his  body  to  his  miadi  bis  pailioas  to  his  reafou;  tg 
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confider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all  things  external, 
as  things  indifferent.  His  meditations,  compofed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp, 
are  ftill  extant;  and  he  even  condefcended  to  give  leffonsof  philofophy,  in 
a  more  public,  manner,  than  fuited  the  modefty  of  a  fage,  or  the  dignity 
of  an  emperor.  But  his  life  was  the  nobleft  commentary  on  the  precepts 
of  Zeno.  He  was  fevere  to  himfelf,  indulgent  to  the  imperfedlion  of  others, 
juft  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  He  regretted  that  Avldius  Caffius,  who  ^ 
excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  had  difappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
of  the  pleafure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  he  juftified  the 
fincerity  of  that  fentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the  fenate  againft  the  ; 
adherents  of  the  traitor.  War  he  detefted,  as  the  difgrace  and  calamity  of 
human  nature;  but,  when  the  neceffity  of  a  juft  defence  called  upon  him  to 
take  up  arms,  he  cheerfully  expofed  his  perfon  to  eight  winter  cam* 
paigns,  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  feverity  of  which  was  at 
laft  fatal  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution.  His  memory  was  revered  by 
a  grateful  pofterity,  and,  above  a  century  after  his  death,  many  perfons 
preferved  the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus  among  thofe  of  their  houfehold 
gods.* 

The  happinefs  of  the  Romans  under  the  good  Emperors,  when  contrafted 
with  their  mifery  under  their  tyrants,  prefents  an  inftrudlve  and  pathetic 
pi6lure. 

*  If  a  man,*  continues  the  author,  ‘  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
moft  happy  and  profperous,  he  would,  without  hefitation,  name  that  which 
elapfed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accefllon  of  Commodus.  The 
vaft  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  abfolute  power,  under 
the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wifdom.  The  armies  were  reftraiiied  by  the  firm 
hut  gentle  hand  of  four  fucceffive  Emperors,  whofe  characters  and  autho¬ 
rity  commanded  involuntary  refped.  The  forms  of  the  civil  adminiftratioa 
were  carefully  preferved  by  Nerva,'  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines, 

‘  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleafed  with  confidering 
themfelves  as  the  accountable  minifters  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deferved 
the  honour  of  reftoring  the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days  been 
capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 

*  The  labours  of  thefe  monarchs  were  over-paid  by  the  immenfe  reward 
that  infeparably  waited  on  their  fuccefs ;  by  the  honeft  pride  of  virtue,  and 
by  the  exquifite  delight  of  beholding  the  general  happinefs  of  which  they 
•  were  the  authors.  A  juft,  but  melancholy  reflection,  embittered,  however, 

the  nobleft  of  human  enjoyments.  They  muft  often  have  recollected  the 
'  inftability  of  a  happinefs  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a  fingle  man'. 
The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when  fome  licentious  youth, 
or  pfome  jealous  tyrant,  would  abufe,  to  the  deftruCtion,  that  abfolute 
power,  which  they  had  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  people.  The  ideal 
reftraints  of  the  fenate  and  the  laws,  might  ferve  to  difplay  the  virtues,  but 
could  never  correCt  the  vices  of  the  Emperor.  The  military  force  was  a 
•blind  and  irrefiftable  inftrument  of  oppreflion;  and  the  corruption  of  Ro¬ 
man  manners  would  always  fupply  flatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and  minifters 
.prepared  to  ferve,  the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  luft  or  the  cruelty,  of  their 
-mafters. 

«  .Thefe  gloomy  apprehenfions  had  been  already  juftified  by  the  experi- 

Romanst  of  the  Emperors  exhibit  a  ftroogaad 
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various  pidlure  of  human  nature,  which  we  (hould  vainly  feek  among  the 
mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of  modern  hiftory.  In  the  conduCt  of  tliofe 
monarchs  we  may  trace  the  utmoft  lines  of  vice  and  virtue;  the  moft  ex-  , 
alted  perfection,  and  the  meaneft  degeneracy  of.  our  own  fpecies.  The 
golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of 
iron.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  enumerate  the  unworthy  fucceflors  of  Au- 
guftus.  Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the  fplendid  theatre  on  which  they 
were  aCted,  have  faved  them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tibe¬ 
rius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  ftupid  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel 
Nero,  the  beaftly  Vitelllus,  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian,  are  condem¬ 
ned  to  everlatting  fame.  During  fourfcore  years  (excepting  only  the  fhort 
and  doubtful  refpite  of  Vefpafian’s  reign),  Rome  groaned  beneath  an  un¬ 
remitting  tyranny,  which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the  republic, 
and  was  fatal  to  almoil  every  virtue  and  every  talent,  that  arofe  in  that 
unhappy  period. 

‘  Under  the  reign  of  thefe  monfters,  the  flavery  of  the  Romans  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  two  peculiar  circumllances,  the  oni  occafioned  by  their 
former  liberty,  the  other  by  their  e-xtenflve  conquefts,  which  rendered  their 
condition  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other 
age  or  country.  From  thefe  caufes  were  derived,  i.  The  exquifite  fenfibi* 
lity  of  the  fufferers;  and,  2.  The  impoflibility  of  efcaping  from  the  hand  of 
the  oppreffor. 

‘  The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  differently  prepared  for  flavery* 
Opprefled  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption  and  of  military  vio¬ 
lence,  they  for  a  long  while  preferved  the  fenciments,  or  at  lead  the  ideas 
of  their  freeborn  anceftors.  The  education  of  Helvidius  and  Thrafea,  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Gre¬ 
cian  philofophy,  they  had  imbibed  the  jufteft  and  moft  liberal  notions  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  origin  of  civil  fociety.  The  hiftory 
of  their  own  country  had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous;  and  a 
victorious  commonwealth;  to  abhor  the  fuccefsful  crimes  of  Caefar  and 
Auguftus ;  and  inwardly  to  defpife  thofe  tyrants  whom  they  adored  with 
the  moft  abjeCt  flattery.  As  magiftrates  and  fenators,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  great  council,  which  had  once  dictated  laws  to  the  earth,  whofe 
name  ftillgave  a  fanCtion  to  the  aCts  of  the  monarch,  and  whofe  authority 
was  fo  often  proftituted  to  the  vileft  purpofes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and 
thofe  Emperors  who  adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  difguife  their  mur¬ 
ders  by  the  formalities  of  juftice,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  a  fecret  pleafure  in' 
rendering  the  fenate  their  accomplice,  as  well  as  their  victim.  By  this  af- 
fembly  the  laft  of  the  Romans  were  condemned  for  imaginary  crimes  and 
real  virtues.  Their  infamous  accufers  afltimed  the  language  of  indepen¬ 
dent  patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
country;  and  the  public  fervice  was  rewarded  by  riches  and  honours.  The 
fervile  judges  aflerted  the  majefty  of  the  commonwealth,  violated  in  the 
perfon  of  its  firft  magiftrate,  whofe  clemency  they  moft  applauded  when 
they  trembled  the  moft  at  his  inexorable  and  impending  cruelty.  The  ty¬ 
rant  beheld  their  bafenefs  with  juft  contempt,  and  encountered  their  fecret 
fentiments  of  deteftation  with  fincere  and  avowed  hatred  for  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  fenate. 

*  The  diviiion  of  Europe  into  a  number  of  independent  ftates,  connected* 
however;  with  each  others  by  the  gei^ral  refemblance  of  religion*  Ixor 
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gttage,  and  manners,  is  productive  of  the  moll  beneficial  confequences  to 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  A  modern  tyrant,  who  Ihould  find  no  refiftance 
either  in  his  own  breaft,  or  in  his  people,  would  foon  experience  a  gentle 
refiraint  from  th^  example  of  his  equals,  the  dread  of  prefent  cenfure,  the 
advice  of  his  allies,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  his  enemies.  The  objeCl  of  his 
difpleafure,  after  his  exile  or  efcape  from  the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions, 
would  cafily  obtain,  in  a  happier  climate,  a  fecure  refuge,  a  new  fortune 
adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps  the  means  of 
revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Romans  filled  the  world  ;  and  when  that  1 
empire  fell  into*  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  the  world  became  a  fecure  and  ( 
dreary  prifon  for  his  enemies.  The  flave  of  imperial  defpotifm,  whether 
he  was  condemned  to  drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  fenate,  or  to 
wear  out  a  life  of  exile  on, the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks 
of  th6  Danube,  expeCted  his  fate  in  filent  defpair.  To  refill  was  fatal,  and 
it  was  impoflible  to  fly.  On  every  fide  he  was  encompafied  with  a  vaft  extent 
of  fca  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverfe  without  being  dif- 
covercd,  feized,  and  reftored  to  his  irritated  mailer.  Beyond  the  frontiers, 
his  anxious  view  could  difcover  nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhofpitable  de- 
icrts,  hollile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language, 
or  dependent  kings,  who  would  gladly  purchafe  the  Emperor’s  protection 
by  the  facrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive.  ‘  Wherever  you  are,*  faid  Cicero 
to  the  exile  Marcellus,  *  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power 
of. our  conqueror.’ 

The  following  beautiful  paragraph  Is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Fingal 
and  his  heroes.  *  This  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked  by  decifive  events, 
nor  attended  with  any  important  confequences,  would  ill  deferve  our  at* 
tcntion ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  probabi-  ' 

Kty,  that  the  invafion  of  Severus  is  connected  with  the  moll  fliining  period  f 

of  the  Britifh  hiftory  or  fable.  Fingal,  whofe  fame,  with  that  of  his  heroes 
and  bards,  has  been  revived  in  our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  is 
faid  to  have  commanded  the  Caledonians  at  that  memorable  juncture,  to 
have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  a  fignal  victory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  fon  of  the  King  of  the  Worlds  Caracul, 
fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  Something  of  a  doubtful 
mill  Hill  hangs  over  thefe  Highland  traditions;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  dif- 
pelled  by  the  moll  ingenious  refearches  of  modern  criticifm:  But  if  we 
could,  with  fafety,  indulge  the  pleafmg  fuppofition  that  Fingal  lived,  and 
that  Ofllan  fung,  the  ilriking  contrail  of  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the 
contending  nations  might  amufe  a  philofophical  mind.  The  parallel  would 
,  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  l 
unrelenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  of  Fingal;  the 
timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tendernefs, 
the  elegant  genius  of  Ofllan ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  motives  of  | 
fear. or  intereft,  ferved  under  the  imperil  ftandard,  with  the  freeborn 
.warriors  who  darted  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the  King  of  Morven ;  if,  in  a 
word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glowing  with  the  warm 
virtues  of  nature,  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean 
vices  of  weal^  and  flavery.* 

^  What  pity  that  even  a  fingle  cloud  of  doubt  fiiould  hang  on  thU  lumi* 

, nous  page?  ... 
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Of  the  author’s  juft  and  philofophical  views  of  government  and  liumam 
a  ffairs,  the  following  fpecinien  is  to  be  found,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
chapter. 

*  Of  the  various  forms  of  government,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  worldt 
an  hereditary  monarchy  feems  to  prefent  the  faireft  fcope  for  ridicule.  Is  it 
poflible  to  relate,  without  an  indignant  fmilc,  that,  on  the  father’s  deceafe, 
the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  defcends  to  his  in¬ 
fant  fon,  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and  to  himfelf ;  and  that  the  braveft 
wariors  and  the  wileft  ftatefmen,  relinquifhing  their  natural  right  to  tm^ 
plre,  approach  the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  proteftations  of  ini- 
violated  fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may  paint  thefe  obvious  topics  in 
the  moft  dazzling  colours,  but  our  more  ferious  thoughts  will  refpe<ft  a  ufe- 
ful  prejudice,  that  eftablifhes  a  rule  of  fuccefllon,  independent  of  the  paftions 
of  mankind ;  and  we  fhall  chearfully  acquiefce  in  any  expedient  that  deprives 
the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed,  the  ideal  power  of  giving  them- 
felves  a  mafter. 

‘  In  the  cool  (hade  of  retirement,  we  may  eafily  devife  imaginary  forms  of 
government,  in  which  the  fcepter  fhall  be  conftantly  beftowed  on  the  moft 
worthy,  by  the  free  and  uncorrupt  fuffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Ex¬ 
perience  overturns  thefe  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us,  that,  in  a  large  fociety» 
the  eledtion  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wifeft,  or  to  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only  order  of  men  fufficientlf 
united  to  concur  in  the  fame  fentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impof^ 
jhem  on  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens :  But  the  temper  of  foldiers,  habU 
tuated  at  once  to  violence  and  to  flavery,  renders  them  very  unfit  guardians 
of  a  legal,  or  even  a  civil  conftitution.  Juftice,  humanity,  or  political 
dom,  are  qualities  they  are'  too  little  acquainted  with  in  themfelves,  to  apt 
predate  them  in  others.  Valour  will  acquire  their  efteem,  and  liberaliqr 
will  purchafe  their  fuffrage;  but  the  firft  of  thefe  merits,  is  often  lodged  in 
the  moft  favage  breafts ;  the  latter  can  only  exert  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  the 
public ;  and  both  may  be  turned  againft  the  poffeffor  of  the  throne,  by  the 
ambition  of  a  daring  riyal. 

*  The  fuperior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  obtained  the  fandlion  of 
time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plaineft  and  leaft  invidious,  of  alldiftinc<f 
tions  among  mankind.  The  acknowledged  right  extinguiihes  the  hopes  of 
iadtion,  and  the  confeious  fecurity  difarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch^ 
To  the  firm  eftablifhment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the  peaceful  fucceftion,  and 
mild  adminiftration,  of  European  monarchies.  To  the  defed  of  it,  we  muft 
attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an  Afiatic  defpot  U 
bliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  eaft, 
the  fphere  of  contention  is  ufually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
iioufe ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fortunate  candidate  has  removed  his  breuiren, 
by  the  fword  and  the  bow-ftring,  be  no  longer  entertains  any  jealouff 
of  his  meaner  fubjedls.  But  the  Roman  Empire,  after  the  authoritf 
of  the  fenate  had  funk  into  contempt,  was  a  vaft  feene  of  confufioo* 
The  royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the  provinces,  had  long  (lace  been 
led  in  triumph  before  the  car  of  the  haughty  republicans.  The  ancient  fa* 
milies  of  Rome  had  fucceflively  fallen  beneath  the  tyranay  of  the  Caefars; 
and  whilft  thofe  princes  were  (hackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  difappointed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  pofterity,  it  was  impoftible 
(hat  any  idea  of  hereditary  fucceifionfliould  have  taken  root  in  the  nainds  of 
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their  fubjedts.  The  right  to  the  throne,  which  none  could  claim  from 
birth,  every  one  aflumed  from  merit.  The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were 
fct  loofe  from  the  falutary  reilraints  of  law  and  prejudice ;  and  the  laft  of 
mankind  might,  without  folly,  entertain  a  hope  of  being  raifed  by  valour 
and  fortune  to  a  rank  in  the  army,  in  which  a  fingle  crime  would  enable 
him  to  wrcft  the  fcepter  of  the  world  from  his  feeble  and  unpopular  mafter. 
After  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximin,  no 
Emperor  could  think  himfelf  fafe  upon  the  throne,  and  every  barbarian 
peafant  of  the  frontier  might  afpire  to  that  auguft,  but  dangerous  fta*. 
tion.* 

In  the  end  of  the  fame  chapter,  the  declining  ftate  of  the  Empire  is  thus 
defcribed.  *  Since  Romulus,  with  a  fmall  band  of  fliepherds  and  outlaws, 
fortified  himfelf  on  the  hills  near  the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had  already  elap- 
fcd.  During  the  four  firft  ages,  die  Romans,  in  the  laborious  fchool  of 
poverty,  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and  government.  Hy  the  vi* 
gorous  exertion  of  thofe  virtues,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  fortune,  they  had 
obtained,  in  the  courfe  of  the  three  fucceeding  centuries,  an  abfolute  em- 
pire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  The  laft  three 
hundred  years  had  been  confumed  in  apparent  profperity  and  internal  de- 
cliu^.  The  nations  of  foldiers,  magiftrates,  and  legiflators,  who  compofed 
the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  was  diflblved  into  the  common 
tnafs  of  mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions  of  feryile  provincials, who 
had  received  the  name,  without  adopting  the  fpirit  of  Romans.  K  merce¬ 
nary  army,  levied  among  the  fubjedts  and  barbarians  of  the  frontier,  was 
the  only  order  of  men  who  preferved  and  abufed  their  independence.  By 
their  tumultuary  eledlion,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  Rome,  and  invefted  with  defpotic  power  over  the  conquefts  and 
over  the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

<The  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  ftill  extended  from  the  Weftern  Ocean 
to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine  an^  the  Danube.  To 
the  undifcerning  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip  appeared  a  monarch  no  lefs 
powerful  than  Hadrian  or  Auguftus.  The  form  was  ftill  the  fame,  but  the 
animating  health  and  vigour  were  fled.  The  induftry  of  the  people  was  dift 
couraged  and  exhaufted  by  a  long  feries  of  opprefiion.  The  difcipline  of  the 
legions,  which  alone,  after  the  extindtion  of  ever  other  virtue,  had  propped 
the  greatnefs  of  the  ftate,  was  corrupted  by*  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  [emperors.  The  ftrength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  confifted  in  arms,  rather  than  in  fortifications,  was  infenfibly  under¬ 
mined  ;  and  the  faireft  provinces  were  left  expofed  to  the  rapacioufnefs  or 
ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who  foon  difcovered  the  decline  of  the  Romaq 
power.’ 

From  the  quotations  laid  before’our  readers,  they  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  liberal  views  and  manly  fpirit  of  our  author,  and  of  the  rich  and  ex- 
'  preflivc  ftile  in  which  he  has  executed  hiS  work.  But  though,  in  many  re- 
fpedfs^  particularly  in  the  energy  of  a  philofophic  mind,  he  mayjuftly  rank 
with  the  firft  hiftorians  of  the  prefent  age^  Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Robertfon, 
we  apprehend,  that  he  cannot  boaft  an' equal  perfedtion  in  ftyle,  or  in  the 
art  of  compofitidn.  With  riefpedf  to  the  latter,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he 
has  left  even  his  learned  readers  too  much  to  do,  in  colledfing  for  themfelves, 
the  caufes,  and  marking  the  fteps  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a^ 
‘  ‘they  are  to"  be  found  interfperfed  throughout  *  his  nJurration;  That  hq 
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he  has  not  given  it  the  advantage  of  an  artful  corapofition,  which,  by  juft  ar« 
rangement,  makes  all  the  parts  bear  upon  the  principal  object ;  and  that 
\  he  has  too  much  interrupted  the  thread  of  his  hiftory,  by  the  infertion  of 
I  ^  long  dilfertations.  Inch  'as  thofe  on  the  Perfians  and  the  Germans,  abridge- 
rnents  of  which  might  very  properly  have  made  an  addition  to  his  three 
j  firft  chapters,  in  which  he  gives  fuch  an  excellent  political  map  of  the  Ro- 
I  man  Empire,  This  defeift  in  cornpolition  feems  to  us  to  break  his  hiftory 
into  too  many  parts,  which  fatigue  the  attention,  and  divert  the  mind  of 
the  reader  from  his  main  purpofe. 

But  wc  venture  this  remark  with  great  deference  to  the  author,  who 
ferves  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  human  happinefs,  when  he  holds  up  fuch  a 
picture  of  the  greateft  government  the  world  ever  faw,  as  muft  fill  the 
minds  of  his  readers  with  horror  of  a  military  defpotifm^  and  roufe  every 
Briton  to  a  jealous  vigilance  over  the  conftitution  of  his  own  country,  left 
the  corruption  of  the  beft  government  ftiould  end  in  the  word,,  and  the 
people  becoming  entirely  commercial,  effeminate,  and  luxurious,  fhould 
leave  the  ufe  of  arms  to  ftrangcrs  and  mercenaries. 

.  With  refpeift  to  the  ftyle  of  our  author,  thodgh,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rich 
'  and  various,  and  merits  great  approbation,  yet,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  not  entirely  free  from  faults.  We  do  not  condemn  the  ornamented  ftyle 
in  fuchi  a  hiftory  as  this,  which  is  full  of  political  principles  and  philofo- 
phical  reflexions.  In  common  difcourfe  itfelf,  the  ftyle  rj^s  with  the  fub- 
JeX;  and,  when  the  mind  is  roufed  and  agitated,  it  giY«  itfelf  vent  in  fi¬ 
gurative  and  ftrong  expreflions.  The  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  which  our  author 
admires,  and  perhaps  imitates,  is  not  entirely  free  from  obfcurity.  That 
great  hiftorian,  with  the  moft  profound  underftanding,  and  the  moft  glow¬ 
ing  imagination,  fometimes  fails  by  aiming  at  two  much  ;  and,  ftretching 
beyond  the  compafs  of  language,  falls  now  and  then  ftiort  of  the  fubjeX  be¬ 
fore  him.  Men  are  always  readierjto  catch imperfeXion  than  beauty;  and 
inftances  of  this  fault,  we  apprehend,  are  much  too  frequent  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  before  us. 

The  following  expreilions  appear  obfeure  and  affeXed,  page  26.  ‘  Mount 
Atlas,  a  name  which  is  now  diftufed  over  the  immenfe  ocean  p.  27.  ‘  It  is 
ealier  to  deplore  the  fate,  than  to  deferibe  the  aXual  condition  of  Corfica 
p.  97.  *  The  mournful  and  applauding ^fenatc  p,  1 10.  ^  Their  new  foyereiga 
whom  they  ferved  and  delpifed  ;*  p.  138.  *  The  moft  bloody  inferences;’  p. 
144.*  ‘  The  Emprefs  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  fons,  and 
over  the  life  of  the  other  p.  305.  ‘  The  flave  and  fovereign  of  a  iicentioys 
army,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  by  whom  he  was  delpifed.*  A  number  of  paf* 
fages  in  this  ftrain  might  eafily  be  cited,  and  fuch  modes  of  writing,  appear 
to  us;  quaint  and  puerile,  fuitablc  to  the  vivacity  of  a  French  memoir- 
writer,  but  below  the  dignity  of  the  grave  and  judicious  hiftorian  of  tfie 
Roman  Empire. 

We  lhall  give  one  inftance  of  the  ornamented  ftyle,  wherein  wc  think, ogr 
author  has  erred  in  excefs;and  others  might  be  colJeXed,  if  it  were  neceflory. 
It  is  iti  page  169.  when  fpeaking  of  the  tribute  of  the  provinces,  he  cans 
it,  ‘  the  noxious  weed,  which  had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  but 
.  fprang  up  with  the  moft  luxuriant  growth,  and,  in  the  fucceeding  a^e, 
darkened  the  Roman  world  with  its  deadly  (hade.*  We  fufpeX  that  this 
paffagedeferves  the  fame  cenfure  he  pafies  on  Zofimus,  note  2j.  chapter  7. 
when  heaccufcs  him  of  ‘  a  ftraPgc  abufe  of  metaphors/  Aad,  might  we  not 
'  Vol.  V,  . . -  U  ’ 
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cenfure  himof  pedantry,  for  dividing  the  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Gothj 
into  a  Tragedy  of  three  ads,  p.  294.  ?  as  an  apology  for  the  fcanty  materials 
■  left  him  by  hiftorians? 

We  have  ventured  thefe  few  remarks  on  this  mafterly  hiftorlan,  whofc 
blemirties  111  writing  are  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  attended  with 
beauties  untommon  and  linking.  But,  with  all  the  approbation  that  is  due 
to  his  genius  and  talents,  we  cannot  fuffer  his  two  laft.  chapters  to  efcape 
^  without  notice  and  anlmadverfion.  1 

At  the  firft  view,  the  author  feeins  to  offend,  in  fome  fcnfe,  in  that  part  of 
liis  work,  againil  the  rules  af  compofition ;  for  the  progrefs  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  which,  during  the  greateil  part  of  the  period  which  he  writes  of, 
went  on  in  {ilence  and  obfcurity,and  had  no  influence  on  the  Decline  or  Fall 
of  the  Empire,  v.^as  not  of  fo  much  importance  to  his  fubjed,  as  to  merit 
folong  a  detail.  It  belongs  properly  to  ecclefiaftical  hi  (lory  ;  and  he  had 
to  go  out  of  his  way,  to  reach  a  blow  at  the  religion  of  his  country. 

We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  he,  in  another  refped,  has  disfigured  his 
work,  by' adding  to  it  this  piece  of  very  different  texture  from  the  reft.  His 
manner,  in  other  parts  of  his  book,  is  uniformly  grave  and  ferious,  and  well 
fuited  to  the  dignity  oi^  his  fubjed.  He  rakes  poffeffion  of  his  readers,  becaufe 
his  fubjedhas  taken  poffeflion  of  him.  But,  in  his  two  laft  chapters,  we  are 
prefented  with  a  changingcoloured  tiiTue’of  various  hues,  where  the  waver¬ 
ing  eye  is  uncertain  on  what  to  fix.  The  reader  is  led  on,  at  firft,  by  a 
feeming  panegyric,  decorated  with  the  moft  choice  theological  didion,  till, 
and  bye,  he  is  ftartled  with  a  fly  hint,  or  obfeure  irony.  He  fees  his  re¬ 
gard  for  the  law^s  operating  againil  his  difrefped  for  religion,  and  the 
'fear  of  being  fuipeded  of  the  y/;;  of  vulgar  ^c’//(^couuterading  his  fenfe  of, 
’duty  to  his  natiom 

It  is  really  matter  of  wonder,*  no  lefs  than  of  indignation,  that  men  of 
large  views,  who  own  the  neceflity  of  religion,  and  who,  in  the  main,  ap¬ 
prove  of  Chrlftianity,  fince  fofeened  by  toleration,  as  not  only  an  harmleis, 
but  a  moft  ufeful  inftitution,  fhould  take  fo  much  pains,  as  they  often  do, 
to  fliake  the  faith,  and  thereby  difturb  the  peace  of  their  innocent 
countrymen.  Were  a  philofophcr  able  to  demonftrate,  that,  inftead  of 
.  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  folly  and  malice  were  at  riiehead  of  the  univerfe,  he 
*  would  be  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  if  he  difeovered  the  fecret.  But  it 
is  perhaps  none  of  the  Icaft  humbling  confideration;5  for  human  nature, 
that  men  who  affed  the  title  of  unbelievers  Ihould  fo  often  [difeover  that 
they  are  governed  by  that  weak  and  lo\y  paflion  of  bigots,  tke  defireof  making 
profeiyfes^ 

The  Warlurtons  and  the  Hurds ^  who  underftand  well  how  to  adminifter 
corredifcn  to  free  thinkers  nuho  disbelieve  and  tremble,  will  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, allow  this  attack  on  our  moft  holy  religion  to  pafs  unanfwered.  The 
frequent  attempts  of  infklel  writers  in  this  age,  to  fkake  the  foundations  of 
Chriftianity,  feem  didated  by  their  fears  of  its  ftrength;  for,  if  it  were  other- 
wife,  they  would  not  be  fo  felicitous  to  form  a  party ;  and,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  might  be  proper,  that  the  clergy  were  always  ready  and  ftrenuous 
to  give  a  check  to  the  progrefs  of  their  dodrines.  The  reputation  of  the 
author,  his  force  of  argument,  and  the  mafterly  addrefs  with  which  he  ha^ 
pointed  and  managed  hb  battery,  require  no  common  opponenu 
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IN  examining  the  principles  and  opinions  contained  in  this  (insular  per¬ 
formance^  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  we  fliould  expofe  every  idle  whim 
and  dogmatical  noftrum  advanced  by  the  author.  His  language  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  lo  flovenly  and  inaccurate,  his  fentimcnts  are  often  fo  equivocal  and 
indigefted,  he  tranfcribes  fo  frequently  from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  even 
without  acknowledgement,  that,  were  we  to  remark  every  particular'  we 
judge  reprehenfible,  our  criticifm  would  equal,  perhaps  exceed,  in  length' 
the  original  itfelf.  Let  not  the  candid  reader  tax  with  feverity  thefe  obfer- 
vations.  We  are  about  to  furnifli  him  with  the  mofl:  fatisfadory  evidence’ 
of  their  truth. 

The  fubjed  the  author  prefumes  to  handle  in  the  volume  before  us,  is 
Style,  In  difeufling  this  topic,  he  treats  of  words,  compofition,  cadence 
or  rhythm,  figures,  periods,  fimple  ftyle,  high  ftyle,  middle  ftyle,  witty  - 
ftyle,  &c. 

After  fomc  very  trite  and  frivolous  remarks  on  the  poetic  licences  and 
figures  of  fpeech  of  antiquity,  after  contradidling,  without  any  evidence, 
and  in  oppofitioii  almoft  to  the  dire<^  authority  of  the  Haltcarnajfianyi\LcSt\^9 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  critics  and  grammarians,  that  Homer  va¬ 
ried  and  ornamented  his  poems  with  the  feveral  dialers  of  Greece,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  different  ftates  to  whom  he,  addreffed  them,  he  afferts,  that  ‘ 
they  were  acJfually  compofed  <  in  the  language  that  was  fpokea  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he 'was  born  and  educated,  or  that  was  ufed  by  the  poets 
had  written  before  him,  and  was  the  eftablifhed  language  of  poetry 
We  have  faid,  that  the  authority  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  is  almoff 
direct  againft  this  judgment.  Though  that  critic  does  not  account  for  the 
variety  of  the  poetry  of  Homer  from  the  ufe  of  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Greek  language,  he  exprefsly  mentions  thefe  modes  ,of  phrafeology  as  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  one  of  the  earlieft  profe- writers  of  Greece. 
The  paffage  to  which  we  allude,  is  that  which  contains  the  famous  ftory  of 
Candaules  king  of  Lydia  and  his  beautiful  wife,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  fo  much  extolled  by  Dionyfius,  He  affirms,  that  the  beauty  of  this  little 
narration  arifes  entirely  from  its  fimplicicy,  and,  by  no  means,  as  mighjt  be 
fufpedfed,  from  the  ufe  of  the  Attic  inftead  of  the  Ionic  dialedl  j*.  Can  we 
fuppofe,  that  Herodotus  was  at  liberty  to  employ  the  Ionic  or  Attic  diaicdls 
as  beft  fuited  his  purpofe,  and  that  the  fame  licence  fliould  not  be  allowed 
to  Homer?  Can  we  imagine,  that,  during  the  interval  between  Homer  and 
Herodotus,  fuch  a  change  fliould  take  place  in  the  Greek  language,  that 
the  people  who  ufed  it  would  not  have  relilhed  and  admired,  in  the  poetry 
of  the  former,  what  we  know  for  certain  they  would  have  approved  in  the 
profe;produ<ffions  of  the  latter?  Is  not  the  natural  progrefs  of-  criticifm  and 

•  Page  18.  '  ^ 

•j*  I»a  01  tjj»  iixXtKToi  iiyai  7»}5  eartety  r*? 

MVTtif  r$f  ^et^xx-r^^ct  rT,v  y^AfTToty,’  xxk 

T«i»  nc  quis  ioxic  dialc^um  cfli  in  cauia  forptoctor,  curadco 

luavis  ct  jucunda  fit  oratio,  lonico  c  bar  offer  (  in  Rn^uam  Atiicam  permuiato^  ooUo  i^isper  ant 
fuco  aut  ornamento  addito,  ipfum  ut  eft  fcrinooein  proferam ;  Dionyfius  de firuBura  vahrumi^ 
hOio3.  '  •  ' i  -  . 
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tafte  dire^lly  the  rcverfe,  from  licence  to  reftridlion,  from  the  applauded 
of  tolerated  Ffeedoms  of  poetry  to  the  ’more  circamfcribed  and  rigid  rules 
of  profe  ?  No  doiibt,  therefore,  can  remain  that  Homer  might,  if  he  plea- 
fed,  employ  in  his  poems  the  different  dialedls  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  that 
he  would  have  been  applauded  indead  of  being  cenfured  for  fuch  a  pradice; 
and  that,  befides,  he  Would  find  the  expedient  both  convenient  and  orna¬ 
mental.  We  cannot  help  being  furprifed  at  the  inattention  ot  the  author 
to  this  fcinarkable  paffage  of  his  favourite  writer ;  and  we  (hall  leave  the  rea¬ 
der  candidly  to  decide,  whether  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for  from  his  igno* 
fance  or  the  treachery  of  his  memory. 

Having  finilhed  words,  he  proceeds  to  compofition,  which  he  divides  in¬ 
to  two  parts,  found  and  fenfe.  Sound,  he  obferves,  is  varied  and  improved 
by  rhythm*  or  raufical  cadence,  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  length  of 
periods*;  and  rhythm,  he  conceives,  conftituted  the  chief  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  of  ancient  compofition  f  ;  and  the  articulation  of  modern  languages 
.he  pronounces  to  be  rude  and  barbarous.  ^  We  cannot^  therefore,’  continues  | 
he,  ‘  have  any  thing  in  our  language  like  the  numbers  or  melody  of  the 
"  Grreek  and  Latin;  fo  that  we  want  what  the  Halicarnaffian  reckoned  fo  ; 
great  a  beauty  in  the  Greek  compofition;  and  there  remain  to  us  only  two 
things  by  which  our  ftyle  can  be  varied  and  made  agreeable  to  the  ear,  viz. 
the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  words;  a1id,/^ci>W^,  compofition  in  periods 
of  different  lengths,  and  conjijiing  of  more  or  fe^er  numbers  like^ife  of  different 

"  This  is  a  heavy  charge  brought  agairift  modern  languages  in  general,  and 
our  own  In  particular,  which  nothing  but  the  laft  neceflity  Ihould  compel! 
us  to  admit.  We  ihould,  indeed,  naturally  fufpe<5t  the  judgment  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  in  which,  while  his  knowledge,  in  one  branch  '  * 
of  the  fubjcdl,  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  fulpicious  and  equi¬ 
vocal,  he  is  moll  evidently  deficient  in  the  other,  an  acquaintance  with  the 

•  Tnfrtpportof  this  divifion,  the  author  quotes  the  following  paffage  from  Cip.  Orat.  edit.  OTiv, 
c.  44.  ‘  Coliocahuntur  igiiur  verba,  aut  ut  inter  fe  quam  aptiilime  cohaereant  extrema  cum 
primis,  eaque  (int  quam  luaviflimis  vocibus  ;  aut  ut  torma  ipfa  concinnitai'que  verborum  cun- 
6ciat  orbem  fuum  ;  aut  ut  coirprchenbo  numerolc  et  apte  cadat.*  ‘  The  firtf,*  lays  he,  ‘  is 
what  I  call  the  order  of  an  angement  of  the  words ;  the  iecond  is  the  period  ;  the  third  is  the 
uumbnrs,  or  rhythms.’  We  will  vcniure  to  affirm,  that  the  author’s  interpretation  of  this 
pafiaga  ts  a  demopilration  that  he  cannot  read  Cicero  with  attention  ;  tor  either  he  miflak.es 
the  meaning,  op  Cicero  contradiAs  himfeif.  The  concinnitas  vfrborum  is  applied  only  to  the 
arrangement  and  choice  of  the  words,  and  never  to  the  length  of  the  period.  Many  inllances 
xniglit  be 'quoted  ;•  but*  the  follow  ing  arc  perfectly  dccifive.  ‘  Collo'cationis  autem,  crfc,  qua's 
dikhmus,  cintfpoflHOy  concinnitas ^  numerus*  Ita  fit,  ut  non  kern  in  oraiionc,  ut  in  veiTu,  nu-  ' 
mfcrtis  exfict ; .  idque  quod  numerofum  in  oraiionc  didturt  non  femper  nunicro  fiat,  fed  ant  concinm^ 
taSe  aut  conflruitione  verhorutn  ;  Oratoi-.  60.  J'he  truth  is,  the  words  compofitio,  concinnitas, 
iitmiefus,  ugnify,  through  the  whole  of  this  difeourfe,  different  degrees  only  of  the  fame  thing,  ^ 

namely,  that  harmonious  flow  or  cadence  of  a  period  which  renders  it  agiccable  to  the  ear. 
C^rHpoJkio  is  the  lowcQ  degree  of  that  quality ;  concinnitas  is  a  higher  degree  of  it,  and  the. molt  i 
common  one  of  which  profe  is  fufccptible ;  and  numerus  is  the  molt  complete  and  melodious*  \ 
It  is  alfo  obvious,  that  orhis  refpe^s  not  the  length  of  the  period,  as  the  author  maintains,  but 

is  equivalent .  to  ciremtus,  comprehenfio,  continuaho,  and  circumftnptio,  words  by  i 

Cicero  exprcfsly  rcffri(fted  to. cadence  alone,  and  fignificant  of  that  circuit  of  found  of  which  |, 

every  penod  is  fuppofed  to  exhibit  a  Specimen.  ,  j 

i\re  thefe  the  inOances  of  profound  and  accurate  erudition  which  we  are  fo  expert  from  a  i 
voher  who  monopolhees  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  ?  An  author  fo  apt  to  criticize  fhould  | 
rarely  have  bceh  better  fortified  againfi  retaliation,  even  in  his  favourite  department.  It  is 
not  to  his  honour  that  be  is  by  turns  ignorant  and  prefumptuous.  ' 
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powers  and  harmony  of  his  native  tongue. .  We  will,  therefore,  prefume  to 
pronounce  his  decifion  erroneous;, and,  we  defpair  not  of  being  able  to  per- 
fuade  him  of  his  miftake,  if  it  is  poflible  for  him  to  lay  afide,  for  a  moment* 
his  dogmatifriiand  fpleen,  his  folly  and  prejudice. 

What  then,  it  may  be  alked,  isrhythni*?  According  to  Dionyfius,  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  Quintilian,  in  Greek,  and  numerus  in  Latin,  are  equivalent 

expreffions,  and  fignify  thofe  metrical  feet  commonly  employed  in  the  mea* 
furementof  poetry,  fuch  as  dadtylus,  fpondeus,  iambus,  &c.  They  are  cal¬ 
led  feet  when  applied  to  poetry.  They  obtain  the  appellation  of  rhythm,  or^ 
numerus  when  introduced  Into  profef.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages*, 
and  in  all  the  modern  languages  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  more 
than  two  forts  of  fyilables  are  found,  Ihort  and  Jongf,  the  latter  being 
conftantly  double  the  time  of  the  former.  The  ratio  only  of  ihefe  fyilables 
is  determined;  their  adfual  length  is  altogether  undefined,  and  muft  con¬ 
ftantly  vary  according  to  cuftom,  and  a  thoufand  other  circumftances.  AJl 
the  feet,  coiifequently,  of  which  language  can  be  fufceptible,  will  be. com¬ 
prehended  under  three  kinds,  according  to  the  paflage  quoted  from  Cicero 
in  the  note,  whofe  opinion  is  copied  and  fupported  by  Quintilian  ;  for,  ci¬ 
ther  they  will  confift  of  one  long  lyllable  and  two  Ihort,  as  dadylus,  which 
make  the  two  parts  of  this  foot  equal  in  point  of  time ;  or  they  will  confift  of 
one  long  fyllable  and  one  ihort,  as  iambus,  which  make  one  part  of  this 
foot  double  the  time  of  the  other  ;  or  they  will  confift  of  one  long  fyllable 
and  three  ihort,  as  paeon,  which  make  one  part  of  this  foot  one  half  longer 
than  the  other.  If  any  feet,  containing  more  time  than  any  of  the  above, 
of  which  feveral  are  enumerated  by  grammarians,  ihould  feem  not  reduci- 

*  The  author's  account  of  it  is  curious  and  amufiog.  Speaking  of  the  ancieuts,  he  de¬ 
clares,  uiih  great  folcmnity,  and  the  emphafis  of  a  piofoiind'diicovcry,  that  *  Rhythms  were 
compofitions  of  long  and  fiiori  fyllabics,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the  time  of  their 
fpecch.’  Is  it  podible  that  he  does  not  know,  that  all  compolitions,  whether  rhythmical  or 
not,  are  compcled  of  long  and  Ihort  fyilables;  and  that  tbel'e  fyilables  make  the  time  of  the 
compofition  they  conlliiute  ?  for  all  words,  whether  mudcal  or  not,  mud  be  pronounced  ia 
fome  tithe?  Docs  this  pretender  to  knowledge  know  any  fyilables,  in  any  language,  that  arc 
not  either  long  or  ihort  ?»  Docs  he  imagine  that  the  common  fyilables  mentioned  by  gramma¬ 
rians,  the  only  third  clafs  of  fyilables  they  ever  acknowledge,  are  a  medium  between  long  and 
Ihort,  and  are  not  always  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  as  beft  fuits  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
pofeV  ?  This  definition  affords  ground  of  violent  fufpicion,  that  the  author  himfelf  has  not  yeC 
obtained  any  dillin^  notion  of  the  nature  of  rhythm,  except  that  it  is  fomething  which  demon- 
ftralcs  the  im perfection  and  barbarity  of  modern  languages.  Our  obfervations  cn  the  fubjeft 
will  confirm  this  fufpicion  of  his  inattention  and  ignorance. 

*j'  Kxt  Kxt  esAAo  «  Tt  fAovaerv/ Xxfiaif  it 

riit  Xiyirxt,  re  Yxvr^  kxXm  tto^x  xxt  Plon,  fcdtio  xvii.  de  ftrutftura 

verborum. 

Sed  hi  numeri  poeticine  fint,  an  ex  alio  genere  quodam,  deinceps  eft  videndum.  Nullus  efi 
igitur  numerus  extra  poeticosy  propterea  quod  definita  funt  genera  numerorum  \  nam  omnis  talis 
clt  ut  unus  fit  a  tribus.  Pet  enim  qm  adhibetur  ad  numeros,  partitur  in  tria,  uC  ncccfte  fit  par¬ 
tem  pedis  aut  aequalem  effe  altcri  parti,  auc  altcro  tanto  aut  fefqui  efte  majorem;  ita  fit  aequalis 
daCtyjus,  duplex  iambus,  fefqui  paeon  ;  pedes  in  orationem  non  cadere  quipojjunt?  quibus 
ordine  locatis,  quod  epfidtury.  numerofmn  fit  neceffe  eji  ;  Ciceronis  Orator,  56. 

Horum  pedum,  viz.  daCtyiu<,  iambus,  trochaeus,  &C.  nuUus  non  in  orationem  cadit.  Sed 
quo  quiquefunt  temporibus  pleniores  longifque  fyllabis  magis  ftabiles,  hoc  graviorem  faciunt 
orationem  ;  breves  ccleiem  ct  mobilem.  Utrumque  locis  utile.  Kam  et  iilud  ubi  opus  eft  ve- 
locitate,  tardum  et  fegne ;  fet  hoc,  ubi  pondus  exigitur,  praeceps  ac  reiiiltans,  incrico  damne- 
tur  ;  QuinCtiliani  Infticnt.  lib.  9.  cap.  4. 

I  Common  fyilables  are  not  a  third  fpecies ;  they  are  only  fometiiues  long  and  fumetimci 
(hort. 
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We  to  this  claflificatlon,  they  may  eaf^Iy  be  fubje<5ted  to  It,  by  confidcrlng 
them,  with  Quintilian,  as  combinations  of  the  clafles  already  mentioned. 
Thus  dichoreusj  confiding  of  two  long  Syllables  and  two  (hort,  mixed  alter¬ 
nately,  or  of  the  time  of  fix  fhort  fyllabJes,  may  be  divided  into  two  tro- 
chaei. 

As  profe  and  poetry  confift  of  the  fame  words,  it  is  evident  that  both  of 
them  muft  admit  of  the  fame  feet.  What  then  is  poetry,  we  mean  as  to 
verfification  ?  It  is  a  certain  number  of  feet  introduced  into  one  verfe  or 
line,- and, arranged  in  a  certain  order,  fo  as  to  conftitute  an  harmonious  ca¬ 
dence  grateful  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  The  length  of  one  line  is  the 
Ipace  to  which  the  circuit  or  period  of  the  mufical  cadence  is  always  con¬ 
fined,  and  all  the  variety  it  can  admit  is  fome  change  in  the  order  of  the 
feet.  Is  profe  fufceptible  of  mufical  cadence  ?  or,  if  it  be,  can  any  fpace 
be  afligned,  within  which  the  extent  or  circuit  of  the  cadence  fhall  be  cir- 
cumferibed  ?  That  profe  is  fufceptible  of  mufical  cadence,  is  demonflrable, 
becaufe  it  admits  the  fame  feet  with  poetry  *.  The  fpace  of  a  cadence  is 
the  extent  of  a  period  f,  which  ,is  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of ‘the  writer.  The  rhythm  then  of  antiquity  is  no  more  than 
the  artful  introdudfion,  in  a  period  of  profe,  of  as  many  poetical  feet  as  pof» 
fible,  arranged  in  fuch  a’ concealed  manner  as  to  render  the  period  harmo¬ 
nious,  without  difeovering  the  caufe.  Though  the  mufic  of  the  fentence 
mull  arife  from  the  ufe  of  the  metrical  feet,  there  is  no  condition  on  which 
the  ancient  critics  infift  more  rigoroufly  than  that  the  cadence  fhall  have  no 
refemblance  to  poetry,  which  would  at  once  diffolve  the  whole  charm  J. 
For  this  reafon,  they  reckon  the  compofition  of  melodious  profe  an  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  operation  ||.  For  this  reafon  they  applaud  fo  lavifhly  the  au¬ 
thors  whofe  endeavours,  in  this  refpedt,  have  been  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

Rhythm  was  the  moft  nice  and  delicate  part  of  the  ancient  compofition. 
Even  Dionyfius,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  are  not  entirely  agreed  about  the 
degree  of  perfe(5tion  to  which  it  maj  be  carried,  and  the  authors  in  whofe 
produdions  it  is  to  be  found.  Dionyfius  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  a 
Series  of  feet  fhould  be  continued  through  the  whole  fentence  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  ;  at  leaft,  he  pretends  to  difeover  this  fucceffion  in  the  wri- 

'*  Ergo  quem  in  poemate  locum  habet  verfificatio,  cum  in  oratione  compofitio;  Quin<q.  Inff. 
lib.  p.  cap.  4. 

Omnino  duo  funt,  quae  condiant  orationem  ;  verborum,  numerorumque  jucunditas.  In 
verbis  ined  quail  materia  quaedam  ;  in  numero  autem  expolitio ;  Cic.  Orat. 

f  Quern  Graeci  nos  turn  aml^itum,  turn  circuitnm,  turn  comprchenfioncm,  aut 

continnationem,  aut  circuinicriptionem  dicimus;  Orat 

I  Ratio  vero  pedum  in  oratione,  eft  multo  quam  in  verfn  diibcilior.  Primum,  quod  verfus 
paucis  continctur,  oratio  longiores  habet  i'aepe  circuitus  :  Dcinde,  quod  verfus  iemper  fimilis 
eft  fibi,  ct  una  ratione  dccurrit ;  oraticnis  compofitio  nifi  varia.eft,  et  offendit  fimilitudine,  et 
affe^latione  deprehenditur ;  Quin£t.  lib.  p,  cap.  4. 

y  Verfuro  in  oratione  fieri,  multo  foediilimuni  eft,  totum  ;  ficut  etiam  in  parte  deibrme  : 
XTtique,  fi  pars  poftcrior  in  claulula  deprehendatur,  ut  riirfus  prior  in  ingreifu;  Quin^t. 
ibid. 

•Difficilins  eft  oratione  uti,  quam  verfibus  ;  quod  in  illis  certa  quaedam  et  definita  lex  eft, 
quam  fcqui  fit  needle ;  in  dicendo  autem  nihil  dt  propofitum,  nifi  ut  ne  imrooderata,  aut  an- 
^ufta,  aut  diftbluta,  aut  fiuens  fit  oratio.  Itaque  non  in  ea  tamquam  tibicini  percuftionum  snp* 
di,  fed  univerfa  comprehenfio  ct  fjKcies  orationis  claufa  et  ferminata  eft  ;  quod  volupta,lc  au- 
riam  judicaiur ;  Orat.  .  .  • 
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tings  of  Demofthenes*.  Quintilian  holds  nearly  the  fame  fentiments  with 
Dionyfius;  but  infills,  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  periods  fliouldbe 
•  laboured  with  more  than  ordinary  care  f.  Cicero’s  opinion  is  the  leall  rigid, 
and,  on  that  account,  perhaps  the  moll  juft.  He  does  not  require  that  the 
whole  of  a  period  lhall  confift  of  poetical  feet,  but  that  its  conftru(ftioa 
(hould  approach  as  near  to  them  as  pnlfitjle.*  He  obferves,  that  the  compo- 
fition  of  melodious  profe  depends  very  much  on  the  refinement  ot  the  ear 
of  the  writer,  and  his  judgement  in  chufin^  the  proper  and  mufical  words; 
that  authors,  whofe  good  tafte  is  improved  by  the  perufal  of  the  bed  mo¬ 
dels,  and  fortified  by  pra<ftice  in  writing,  will  naturally  and  almoft  infen- 
fibly  produce  periods  poiithed  and  corre(ft  He  alTerts,  that  the  rhythmical 
art  was  unknown  among  his  countrymen,  till  near  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote  ;  that  many  of  them,  even  then,  doubted  its  exi Hence  J ;  and, ’that 
‘the  little  merit  of  this  fort,  which  appeared  in  their  productions,  arofe  from 
accident,  or  the  occafional  di(5tates  of  a  good  ear.  He  even  ventures  to 
allign  no  better  caufe  for  the  harmony  of  the  ftyle  of  Herodotus  §  and 
^  Thucydides,  and  the  whole  of  the  authors  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ; 
for  which  opinion,  indeed,  he  incurs  the  reprehenfion  of  Quintilian  but 
has  the  approbation  of  Demetrius  Phalerius 

When  thofe  great  mailers  of  the  rhythmical  art,  adorned  with  the  moft 
delicate  natural  fenfations,  and  every  intclledlual  endowment,  refined  and 
cultured  by  much  practice  and  experience,  differed  fo  widely  in  their  opini¬ 
ons,  can  we  wonder  one  moment  at  the  wild  and  futile  fentiments  of  the 


•  If  the  reader  chufc  to  fee  the  art  of  compofing  harmonious  profe  more  fully  illuflrated,  he 

may  confult  the  25*  fe^tion  of  Dionyfius  Tli^t  where  he  will  find  the  meric  of  the 

compofition  of  Dtmollhcncs  in  this  refpeft  very  particularly  elucidated. 

•j*  Et  in  Omni  quidem  corpore,  totoque,  (lit  Ita  clixerim),  traftu  numeris  inferta  eft  (oratio.) 
Neque  enim  loqui  poilumus  nifi  e  fyllabis  brevibus  ac  longis,  ex  quibus  pedes  fionC.  Ma^s 
tamen  et  defideratur  in  claufulis  ct  apparct  :  l‘rimam  quia  ftnfus  omnis  habet  fuiim  finem,.pof- 
fidetque  naturale  iotervallurii,  quo  a  fequentis  initio  dividatur  :  Ddndc,  quod  aures  continuam 
voeem  fecutae,  du^tacque  velut  prono  decurrentis  orationis  fluminc,  turn  magis  judicant,  cuma 
ille  impetus  ftetit,  et  intuendi  tempus  dedit.  Non  igitur  durum  fit,  neque  abruptum,  quo 
animi  velut  refpiraut  ac  'reheiuntur.  fiaec  eft  fedei  orationis,  hoc  auditor  expe^at,  hie  iaus 
omnis  declamaC. 

Proximam  claufulis  diligentiam  poftulant  initia;  nam  ad  hacc  intentus  eft  auditor,  Quinfl, 
lib.  9.  cap.  4. 

^  Ncc  vero  nimius  is  curfus  eft  numeroriim,  orationis  dico,  nihil  ut  fiat  extra  modum  ;  nam 
id  quidem  ellct  pocma ;  fed  omnis  nec  ciaudicans,  nec  quafi  fludtuans,  ct  aequalitcr  conftanter* 
que  ingrcdlens,  numcrofa  habetur  oratio.  Atqucid  in  dicendo  numcrofum  putatur,  non  quod 
totum  conftal  e  numeris,  fed  quod  ad  numcros  proxime  accedit ;  Orator.  j8. 

Id  autem  bona  difciplina  excrcitatis,  qui  ct  multa  feripfirint,  etquaecumque  etiam  fine  (cripto 
diccrent,  fimilia  feriptorura  effccerint,  non  crit  difficillimuraf.  Ante  enim  circumicribitur 
mente  fententia,  confeftimquc  verba  concurrunt;  quae  mens  cadem,  qua  nihil  eft  ceierius, 
llatim  dimitt  it,  ut  fno  quodque  loco  refpondeanC ;  Orat.  59. 

II  Vide  Orator. 

§  Itaque,  fi  quae  vctcrcs  ill!  (Herodotum  dico  et  Thucydidero,  totutnque  cam  aetatem)  apfe 
numerofeque  dixerupt,  ca  non  numero  quaefito,  fed  verborum  collocationc,  cccidcrunt  j  Orat. 

^  Neque  enim  mihi  quamlibet  magnus  autor  Cicero  perfuaferit,  Lyfiam,  tieroilotum,  Thu- 
cydidem,  parum  ftudiofos  ejus  fuilTe,  i.  c.  compofitionis.  Ec  paulo  poft,  In  Herodoto  vero,  cam 

omnia  (ut  ego  quidem  fentio)  Senicer  fluant,  turn  ipfa  ^tetMxrog  habet  cam  jucunditatem,  at 
lateotc*  etia»n  numeros  complexa  vidcatur. 

**  a  Tig  xecXurxtn  ,9  fietXA  0-9. 

n  ExfitTfitfWf  ret  irAffCTss  TftP  xnt 

Dera.  Phal.  12. 
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author?  What  clfe  is  to  be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  difcovers  many  marks 
of  the  moft  real  ignorance  in  the  dead,  as  well  as  in  the  living  languages, 
much  difatisfadtion  with  the  moft  poliflied  performances  both  of  antiquity 
and  the  prefent  times,  and  difplays,  in  every  fentence  of  his  own  compolition, 

•a  total  want  of  ear,  and  a  remarkable  unfkilfulnefs  in  grammar  ?  A  writer,  i 
who,  did  his  abilities  permit  him  to  undertake  to  compofe  in  the  mufical 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  fancy  which  he  might  incline  to  adopt 
in  his  next  volume,  in  order  to  fereen  himfelf  efeaually  from]  what  he  is  i 
pleafed  to  think  the  malevolence  of  the  critics -and  fafhionable  writers*, 
would  produce  a  (iyle  equally  untuneable  and  unharmonious,  as  that  bab-  ! 
ble  of  Englifh,  winch  in  all  his  volumes  ferves  uniformly  as  a  contraft  to 
whatever  is  elegant,  ornamental,  and  beautiful. 

What  rcafon  can  be  afligned,  why  the  Englifh  language  is  not  fufeepti- 
ble  of  rhythm?  Are  not  all  its  fyllables,  like  thofe  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ei¬ 
ther  long  or  fhort  ?  Are  not  two  long  fyllables  frequently  conjoined,  from 
which  refultsa  fpondeus?  Are  not  a  long  and  a  fhort  alfo  often  unitedjj 
which  make  an  iambus  ?  Have  we  not  long  fyllables  conneded  with  two, 
and  fometimes  three  fhort  fyllables,  which  conftitute  a  dadlyJus  and  di- 
^horeus  ?  And. are  not  ihefe  all  the  kinds  of  feet  demanded  by  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  in  order  to  form  rhythm  and  number?  If  thefefeet,  then,  are  not 
conjoined  and  arranged,  fo  as  to  produce  melodious  periods,  the  compofer  ' 
muft  bear  the  blame;  for  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  language.  We  mean 
not,  however,  to  affert,  that  the  rhythmical  power  of  the  Englifh,  or  any 
i;Qodem  language,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  . 
Though  we  deny  their  exclufive  claim  to  this  merit,  wx  fhall  be  always 
ready  to  acknowdedge  their  fuperiority.  That  our  own  language,  notwith- 
.fii^pding,  is  fufceptible,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  genius,  of  a  degree  of  me¬ 
lody,  fufficient  to  be  felt  and  relifhed  by  the  moft  unpolilhed  ear,  is  mani-  i 
feft  from  a  thoufand  inflances,  which  it  is  unnecefTary  to  produce. 

No  lefs  fingular,  imperfedl,  and  capricious  are  the  author^s  fentiments  of 
.periods,  than  his  notions  concerning  rhythm;  and  as  this  is  a  fubjetfl  on 
which  he  founds  his  heavieft  ceiifures  of  the  writers  of  the  prefent  century, 
it  may  be  proper  to  beftovv  upon  it  a  fhoit  examination. 

‘  A  period,’  fays  he,*  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain  comprehcnfion  and  cir- 
i  cuv^cripticn  of  words  ,  in  which  the  ear  perceives  number  and  meafure, 

^  and  a  certain  roundnefs  and  compa^lnefs,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  no¬ 
rthing  redundant,  and  nothing  \vanting.  As  every  thing  is  but  illuftrated 
^  by  its  contrary,  I  would  advife  a  man,  who  defires  to  know  exadlly  wbac  | 

•  a  period  is,  to  fludy  the  author  I  mentioned  above,  I  mean  Tacitus.  For  ^ 

•  there,  inflead  of  roundnefs  and  compadlnefs,  leaving  nothing  to  be  defide-  I 

•  rated,  he  will  find  Ihort  fentences  with  abrupt  cadences,  which  cheat  the  ] 

•  e4**;  thcA  let  Jiiip  compare  either  this,  harlhnefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fand  I 

•  wi^out  lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  corapofition  of  Cicero  and  De- 
r  mofthenes,  and  he  will  underftand  the  definition  given.*  *  And,  if  he  fur- 

•  thcr  wants  an  example  of  a  good  period  in  profe,  let  him  have  recourfe  to 

•  ’  — 

*  *  Further,  I  acknowledge,  that,  if  I  had  addrefled  this  work  to  them,*  (i.  e.  the  fafhlon- 
able  writers  of  the  age)  ‘  in  which  I  have  fo  much  extolled  authors  which  they  do  not  rtai  or 
it  would  have  been  very  ill  bred;  but  they  fhould  coufidcr,  that  1  do  not  write  for 
them,  but  chiefly  for  the  fcholars  in  England,  and  the  few  that  the  preyalenpe  of  Fren,(^  ^ 
Icaniiug  has  left  yet  remaiuiog  iit  other  part$  of  Europe,*  $cc  the  authQi's  prcfacci 

pageio.  -  •  . -  .  ^ 
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«  iVIilton*s  Elconoclaftes.  And  if  he  would  defire  to  have  here  llkewife  a 
•*  contraft,  he  may  go  to  fome  of  faJJ/ton able  proiuiiions  of  this  age, 

‘  where  he  will  find  a  fliort  fmart  cut  of  fiyle,  imitated  from  Tacitus  ;  or^ 

*■  if  the  imitator  is  not  learned  enough  to  under  (land  him,  from  fome  late 
<  French  writers,  very  different  from  the  compofition  of  Milton,  and  other 
«  good  writers  in  Englilh.*  , 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  exprefllon  of  this  definition,  is  more 
flovenly  and  barbarous,  or  its  meaning  more  vague  and  unintelligible* 
The  words  and  comprehenfion^  are  intended  by  the  author  a« 

tranflations  of  the  Latin  words  circumferiptio  and  £0mpreh:f3jj0y  uled  by 
Cicero  to  exprefs  the  fignification  of  the  Greek  word  But,  does 

the  author  not  know,  that,  though  thefe  may  be  good  Latin  words,  they 
are  not  Englifh  in  the  fenfe  he  employs  them  ? 

What  is  Kill  more  furpniing,  in  a  note  on  this  palTage,  he  finds  fault  with 
Cicero  for  deferibing  what  a  period  is  like,  inftead  of  defining  what  it  Is  ; 
jet  he  makes  ufe  of  the  very  words  employed  by  Cicero,  and  has  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  call  his  own  account  of  it  not  defeription,  but  definition.  Some 
apology  indeed  may  be  urged  for  his  obfeurity  on  this  topic ;  his  conftitu- 
ents,  the  ancient  critics,  are  themfelvcs  obfeure. 

Nothing  can  be  more  undetermined  and  unfatisfaftory  than  Arlftotle’s  de¬ 
finition  of  a  period  **  ‘  What  1  call  a  period,*  fays  he,  *  is  a  portion  of 

coropofition  which  has  a  beginning  and  end,  and  fills  a  fpacc  which  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  view.*  Is  there  an  objedl  in  nature  almofl  to  which 
the  predicate  of  this  definition  may  not  apply  as  well  as  to  a  period  of  dif- 
courfe?  May  it  not  exprefs  a  houfe,  a  horfe,  a  tree,  a  mountain,  a  mole¬ 
hill,  the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,  as  wdl  as  the  fubjed  it  is  adduced  to  explain  J 
May  it  not  fignify  a  letter,  a  fyliabie,  a  w^ord,  a  line,  a  page,  a  book, 
as  well  as  a  period  I  If  fuch  a  definition  had  been  found  in  a  fafnonable  witer* 
how  would  this  fcribbler  have  exulted  over  the  degeneracy  of  modern  ge¬ 
nius,  and  its  incapacity  to  guide  itfelf,  when  it  prelumcd  to  diflPer  froin  the 
ancients  ?  Defedive,  however,  as  this  definition  is,  it  is  extolled  by  him 
and  Demetrius  Phalerius  f,  the  latter  of  whom  quotes  and  comments  upon 
it  with  much  approbation.  *  It  is,*  he  obferves,  ‘  an  admirable  and  fuitable 
definition.  For,  by  calling  a  portion  of  difeourfe  a  period,  Ariftotle  indi¬ 
cates,  that  this  portion  had  fome  beginning,  tends  toward  fome  objed,  and 
.haftens  to  fome  end.  It  refembles  racers  in  a  courfe,  who,  as  foon  as’thcy 
have  ftarted  from  the  goal,  continue  to  run  round,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ifpcdators,  till  they  finifh  their  circuit.  The  word  period  properly  (igni- 
fies  a  winding  or  cir(iular  path.  In  the  fenfe  of  the  definition,  it  fignifies  no. 
more  than  a  certain  compofition  of  words**  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  neither  of  thefe  authors  had  any  didind  ideas  of  what  they  intend- 

f 

fiiyzSof  ;  Rhetorica,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  p. 

TfAs«r)fy,  icttKai  o  Tur  AlyAW, 

ert  a^KTeti  orchf^  xeti  wuUf  xtet  iortty%ren  tt(  ri 

'EtStf  xett  xjrnxa<rhie‘x  rouf  retti  xvxX^uhrt  xett 

dhytatuif.  ^hf  i  ftrtf  irhiff  i$9t4  DetOttriu^ 
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cd  to  explain.  Demetrius  Is  dill  more  confufed  and  unintelligible  than  A- 
riftotlc;  for  a  *  certain  compofition  of  words/  is  a  lort  of  phrafeology  more 
unmeaning,  if  poflible,  than  ‘  the  diftion  which  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end,  and  a  magnitude  perceptible  at  one  view.* 

Even  the  profound  and  acurate  Halicarnaffian  leaves  tis  totally  unfatisfied 
on  this  head.  All  the  light  we  can  attain  from  him  is,  that  the  members 
of  a  period  fhould  bear  a  proportion  to  the  period  itfelf,and  the  time  of  pro¬ 
nouncing,  which  Ihould  not  be  longer  than  the  time  of  one  complete  refpU 
ration  of  a  full  grown  man  Cicero  and  Quintilian  content  themfelves 
with  adopting  the  fame  xnacurate  rule  f. 

If  then  the  author,  with  all  his  ancients  at  his  back,  can  furnifh  us  with 
nothing  fatista<5tory  on  this  fubje<d:,  we  muft  either  remain  in  ignorance,  or 
condefcend  to  h^ve  recourfe  to  the  moderns.  And,  we  are  happy  in  being 
able,  on  this  occafion,  to  point  out  a  modern  writer  who  has  treated  this,, 
and  many  other  branches  of  the  critical  art,  with  a  degree  of  precifion,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  good  tafte,  which  do  honour  to  the  age  In  which  he  lives,  and 
the  language  in  which  he  writes ;  a  writer,  w^hofe  produdions  the  author’s 
foolifli  pride  and  felf  conceit  will  nor,  perhaps,  permit  him  to  perufe  with 
attention,  but  w^hich  his  mafters,  Ariftotle  and  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus, 
would  have  received  with  gratitude,  and  read  with  improvement;  we  mean 
the  author  of  ^  Elements  of  Criticifm.* 

This  writer,  whofe  liberal  and  philofophic  fpirit  of  inquiry  entitles  his 
works  to  fuperfede  the  labours  both  of  the  Stagerite  and  the  Halicarnaffian, 
leads  us  at  once  to  the  proper  principles  by  which  this  fubjedt  will  receive 
the  beft  determination  it  can- admit.  He  informs  us,  that  the  length  of 
our  periods  muft  be  decided  by  the  nature  and  train  of  our  ideas;  that  it 
•would  be  ridiculous  to  facrifice  the  fmalleft  degree  of  perfpicuity  in  the  com¬ 
munication  of  them,  to  the  gratification  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer ;  th:^t 
fouhd  is,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe  than,  a  very  inferior  fecondary  gratifica¬ 
tion,  which  the  hearer  is  not  at  leifure  to  relifli  till  he  is  perfe<ftly  fatisfied 
•with  regard  to  the  fenfe.  The  periods  of  a  well  compofed  difedurfe  w-ill, 
therefore,  be  no  more  than  a  pidlure  of  a  train  of  ideas,  in  which  every 
lingleidea,  with  the  circumftaneps  neceflarily  connedted  with  it,  occupies  one 
entire  period.  •  Every  period  by  this  means  will  have  a  unity,  a  perfpicuity, 
and  beauty  in  itfelf,  derived  both  from  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the 
expreflion,  and  from  its  imitation  of  the  order  of  nature.  A  moft  proper 
foundation  is  alfo  laid  for  the  variation  of  the  length  of  periods;  becaufe 
-they  will  be  longer  and  Ihorter,  according  as  the  ideas  they  exprefs  are  more 
or  lefs  complex. 

As  the  critics  of  antiquity  did  not  underftand  this  theory,  and  its  authors 
'had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  the  formation  of  their  periods  but  a  whim- 
iical  and  arbitrary  fyftem  of  rhythms,  or  a  good  ear ;  fo  we  find  their  moft 
;  polifhed  produdlions  frequently  faulty,  in  this  refpedf.  ‘  Demofthenes  fomc- 
times  goes  fo  far  as  to  throw  two  or  three  parenthefes  into  one  fentcncc,  arid 
even  to  include  one  parenthefis  within  another;  and  yet,  fucli  is  the  grofs 
bliudnefs  and  fantaftic  .abfurdicy  of  the  author’s  veneration  for  antiquity, 
that  he  applauds  this  ridipulous  pradice* 

f  K«i  rv  a  vnvfAet  nXVf  Dion..Se£):*  23. 

t  Modus  ei  (i.  e.  periodo)  a  Cicerone  aut  quatuor  fenariis  vci^l^us,  aut  ipfias  fpifitus 
^rminatur,  Itb*  p.  4.  ‘  ^ 


ment  and  conftrudlion  of  periods  is  better  underftood  at  prefent  than  it  was 
in  ancient  times,  and  that  many  of  the  more  finlfaed  fafliionable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  a^e  are  compofed  on  this  theory.  We  will  even  advapce  aftep 
farther,  and  maintain,  that  many  of  the  beft  writers  of  antiquity  have  tn- 
fenfibly  fabricated  their  productions  on  the  fame  principles,  and  that,  had 
they  lived  in  modern  times,  they  would  have  communicated  their  thoughts 
in  the  ftyle  of  fome  of  our  fafhionable  writers,  while  they  would  have  held 
the  compofition  of  the  author  in  utter  abhorrence.  We  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  any  reader  of  tafte,  whether  the  more  finiihed  productions  of 
the  fitfhionable  writers  of  the  age  do  not  refemble  thofe  of  Xenophon,  He-v 
rodotus,  Plato,.  Livy,  and  Caefar,  in  as  much  as  it  is  poffible  for  original 
cojnpofirions  in  Englifli  to  po/Tefs  the  merit  of  fimilar  performances  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  Even  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  themfelves,  the  great  ma- 
flers  of  rhythm,  employ  but  feldom  the  pomp  of  periodic  diClion;  and  all 
the  ancient  critics  are  unanimous  in  expofing  the  impropriety  and  abfurdlty 
of  a  conftant  effort  to  fupport  it. 

Comporitions,fays  Demetrius  Phalerius ''^,fh(>uld  not  confiftintlrely  of  peri¬ 
ods,  nor'be  totally  void  of  rhythm.  By  a  conftant  ufe  of  the  periods,  the 
hearer  comes  by  habit  to  catch  the  found  before  it  is  pronounced,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  with  an  audible  voice,  anticipates  the  cadence  of  the  orator.  The 
ufe  of  numbers  is  reftriCted  by  Cicero  f  to  panegyric  and  amplification.  In 
is  allb  admiffible  in  the  peroration  of  a  difeourfe,  but  with  limitation; 

«  when  the  fpeaker  has  got  intire  poffeflion  of  his  hearers,  when  they 
have  refigned  all  fufpicion  ‘of  impofition,  and,  admiring  the  power  of  his 
oratory,  have  laid  afide  all  difpofition  to  ceiifure.  But  this  mode  of  elo¬ 
quence  is  not  to  be  long  continued,  neither  in  the  peroration,’  nor  in  the  6* 
ther  parts  of  a  fpeech.  For,  after  ufing  it  in  the  places  and  manner  I  have 
deferibed,  the  whole  ftyle  mu  ft  be  changed,  and  converted  into  fhorter  fenten- 
ces  and  more  artlefs  compofition  J*.  . 

I  repeat  it  again,  fays  Dionyfius,  f€<ft.  19.  that  fimilar  cadences  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  frequent  variations  of  them  muft  be  introdu¬ 
ced.  For  there  is  no  pleafure  without  variety.  The  beft  fort  of  ftyle  is 
that  which  has  leaft  uniformity  of  expreflion  and  found,  whofe  full  periods 
are  intermixed  with  Ihort  fentences,  where  the  periods  are  fomeiimes  longer, 
and  fometimes  (horter,  and  where  the  members  of  thefe  periods  undergo 
the  like  variations. 

Nothing,  then,  is  more  evident,  than  that  both  the  theory  and  pra<ftice  of 
antiqutiy  itfelf,  oppofe  the  idea'  of  ftyle  propofed  to  be  introduced  by  this  un¬ 
happy  author,  who  prates  about  ancient  writers,  without  having  underftood 
cither  their  language  or  their  fentiments;  and  whofe  fuperficial  and  imi¬ 
tative  mind,  catching  their  faults,  holds  them  out  to  admiration.  Thcii^ 
real  beauties  he  can  neither  comprehend  nor  reach.  To  his  vitiated  and 
fickly  underftanding,  abfurdlty  wears  the  form  of  beauty,  weaknefs  Is  ge¬ 
nius,  and  blemilhcs  are  perfe<ftion.  'Out  of  his  vanity,  his  incapacity,  and 

•  Dc  elocutione  1$,  f*  Orator 

f  Hacc  V  aiitcm  forma  rctinenda  non  diu  efi,  nre  dico  in  perorationc,  fed  in  orationis  re- 
liquis  partibus.  Nam  quum  fit  his  Iccis  ufus,  quibus  extendi  licere,  transferenda  tota  diOio  eft 

nos.  non  rc^fc  incifa^ 


ad  ilia,  quae  nefcio  cur,  quum  Graeci  et  QominenC| 

membra  dicamus.  Orat.  ‘  ^ 
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his  Iterance, a fyftem ridiculous,  feeble, and dl (ordered, rlfes  up;  and,  to  fup* 
port  It,  he  mifreprefents  antiquiiy,  and  infuks  the  prefent  age.  The  former 
he  abufes  by  an  ill  judged  praife;  and,  to  the  latter,  he  does  honour,  by  an 
unworthy  calumny  : 

I 

Indignor  quicquam  reprehend!,  non  qnia  crafle 
Compofitum  illepldeve  putetur,  fed  quia  nuper, 

,  In  two  articles  more  we  (hall  do  cpmplete  juftice  to  this  weak  and  abftird  per¬ 
formance  ;  and.  In  the  mean  time,  the  remarks  we  have  made  in  this,  and  in  the 
precceding  number  of  the  Review,  are  recommended  to  the  author’s  confidera- 
tion.  Struck  with  the  honeft  freedom  ©f  critlcifm,  he  may  gape  over  It  in 
filence  with  a  (lupid  wonder  ;  or,  yielding,  as  before,  to  a  refentment  which 
he  cannot  gratify,  he  may  again,  call,  in  meannefs,  upon  a  defpifing  public 
to  arm  itfelf  ia  his  cauie,  and  utter  anew  a  peevilh  and  a  harmlefs 
mentation  f. 

,  '  .  (fo  he  continued^ 


f  See  the  preface,  which  this  vain  and  empty  fcribbler  has  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us. 


history. 


'  '  E  N  I*  A  K  D.  making  perpetual  an  aft  for  allowing  the  free 

'  importation  of  Iri*Ti  provifions,  and  for  cx- 

An  Account  of  the  Profccdings  of  Purliameni,  tending  the  fame  to  livc  cattle. 

iontinued  from  our  no.  Friday,,  Feb.  23.  Lord  Barrington  laid  be¬ 

fore  the  Houfe  of  Commons  cflimates  relative 
Tuefday,  February  20.  -  Mr  Charles  Fox,  to  the  Brunfwick  and  Hefiran  troops,  and 
after  a  long  introdu^ry  fpeech,  full  of  ani-  withdrew  others  which  w’cre  erroneous.  The 

Hiofity  againft  the  miniftry,  made  a  motion  houfe  adjourned  to  Tuefday. 

to  the  following  elfeft  “  That  a  committee  Tuefday,  Feb.  27.  In  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
of  this  houfe  be  appointed  to  examine  into  mens,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the 

the  conduft  of  the  wjr  in  America.”  fccond  reading  of  the  bill  for  amending  and 

The  motion  was  fccondcd  by  Lord  Oflbry.  explaining  an  aft  of  James  I  for  preventing 

Lord  Clare  replied  vehemently  againlf  the  the  murdering  of  baftard  children,  and  for  pu- 
motion.  He  was  anfwered  by  Mr  Thomas  nilhing  the  mothers  of  children  not  born  ia 
Townlhend.  ■  lawful  wedlock,  who  (hall  conceal  their  preg- 

Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  Ed-  nancy,  or  (hall  not  have  witnelTes  at  the  birth 
ward  Deering,  and  Mr  Hay,'  fpoke  in  fup-  of  faid  children.  ^ 

port  of  adminiflration,  and  againft  the  mo-  Mr  Ongicy  Tofe  to  objeft  to  all  the  prlnci- 
tion.-— Mr  Fitzpatrick,  Mi;  Adams,  and  Mr  pies  of  the  bill ;  he  remarked,  that  if  this 
Cruger,  in  behalf  of  the  motion.  law  pafTed,  there  would  be  no  polhblc  way  of 

"  The  quedion  having  been  fcvcral  times  cal-  difcovcringthtftmurdcrs.which  were  doubtlefs 
led  for,  was  at  lafl  put,  and  carried  in  the  too  common ;  that  the  law,  as  it  (lood,  was 
pegatiye.  wilely  calculated  for  preventing  thefe  mur- 

Th«  dividon  was  at  two  in  the  morning,  decs,  which  the  opportnnity  of  the  cafe  made 
when  the  number.s  were,  in  fupport  of  NIr  natural  to  expeft ;  that  the  prefent  law, 
3Fox*s  motion,  104;  again d  it,  240.  which  was  now  expefted  to  be  repealed,  was 

Wednerday,  Feb.  2I.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  the  fame  with  the  common  law  of  Sweden, 
fettled  fome  forms  refpefting  the  trial  of  the  Denmark,  Francej  Scotland,  &c.  of  which 
Datefaefs  of  Kingfton.  he  read  extrafts ;  that  he  was  confident  this 

Thurfday,  Feb.  2^«  The  Houie'  of  Com-  repeal,  if  it  paded,  would  prove  |as  murder- 
mens  read  a  fecoud  time  and  committed  the  ous  as  Herod*s  daughter  of  the  innocents, 
bill  for  punifhing  mutiny  and  defertion  in  the  That  any  repeal  of  a  law  which  had  for  two 
Ame>  .can  colonies.  centuries  been  found  excellent  in  this  country, 

«  ftird  P^cd)  the  biU  for  and  bf  the  ubiverfal  experience  of  others 
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knowrt  to  be  the  fame,  muft  certainly  be  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  general  principles,  which  other 
nations  had  fnnnd  good  from  long  experi¬ 
ence,  and  had  not  thought  of  repealing ;  that 
judges  and  juries  would  ncceffarily  be  mild 
and  humane  in  this  great  objedt,  which  was 
of  more  importance  than  common  objedts ; 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  individu¬ 
als  was  what  ought  to  claim  the  greateft  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Houfe,  for  he  was  clear,  if 
the  bill  palled,'  the  cnnfeqnences  would  be 
very  fatal.  Upon  putting  the  qiieflion,  the 
whole  Hourc  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Ong- 
ley’s  finglc  Na. 

The  bill  was  read  a  fecond  time,  and  Sir 
Cha.  Hunbury  moved  that  the  hill  be  commit¬ 
ted  ;  and  it  was  committed  for  Friday. 

Wednefdav,  Feb.  The  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  deferred  the  further  confideration  of 
the  bill  for  allowing  the  exportation  of  corn 
to  Newfoundland,  for  the  uic  of  the  fidury, 
till  the  next  Tuerday. 

.Agreed  to  the  report  of  the  amendments 
made  to  the  hjll  for  punilhing  mutiny  and  dc- 
fcriion  in  the  American  colonics.  Ordered  to 
be  ingrofied. 

ThurfJay,  Feb.  29.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  rela¬ 
tive  to  baftard  children  ;  fevcral  amendments 
were  made  thereto,  to  be  reported  next  day. 

About  four  o’clock  the  Houfe  proceeded  to 
take  into  confideration  the  feveral  treaties  re- 
fpefting  the  foreign  troops  ;  the  quelHon  up¬ 
on  which  the  debate  turned  was,  wlrethcr  ihty 
Ihould  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  fgpply. 

A’t  half  after  one,  the  Houfe  divided  on  the 
quelHon,  when  the  numbers  were,  a4x  for 
referring  the  treaties  to  a  committee  of  lupply, 
8S  againflt  the  motion. 

Friday,  March  i.  The  amendments  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  bill  reUtivp 
to  ballard  children  were  reported,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngrofTed. 

As  fooD  as  the  private  bufinefe  was  finilhcd, 
Mr  T.  Luttrcll  made  a  motion  for  inquiring 
into  the  prefent  (late  of  the  navy.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  feort  debate,  which  continued  till  fix 
o’clock,  when  the  quellion  being  put  to,  go 
into  the  inquiry,  the  Houfe  dividedt  Ayes  44. 
Noes  93.”  ^  ^ 

The  Houfe  then  went  into  ii  committee  of 
fupply,  and  canic  to  fc?vcra!  refoluiions,  which 
arc  ordered  to  be  reported  on  Monday^  The 
refoliitions  were  for  providing  |[for  eftiraates 
prefented  by  Lord  Barrington,  for  the  levy- 
money,  maintenance,  &c.  of  the  'foreign 
troops. 

Monday,  March  4.  The  Honfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  read  a  third  time  and  palfed  the  bill  to 
prevent  tbe  murdering  of  ballard  children, 
and  ordered  it  to  the  upper  houfe  for  their 
concurrence, 

Tuclday,  March  s*  The  order  of  the  day 
an  the  Houfe  of  Cominons^  was  called  for, 


and  the  Scots  militia  bill  being  read  a  fecond 
time,  a  debate  arofc,  which  kited  till  half 
part  fix,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  l^l 
(honld  be  committed  for  Monday  next. 

Wednefday,  March  6.  The  Lord  Mayor* 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  made  hit  annual 
motion  for  Ihortening  the  duration  of  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Charles  Tor- 
ner.  Sir  George  Yonge  and  Mr  Alderman 
Bull  fpokc  in  tavoors  of  the  motion.  The 
friends  of  Adminillration  were  filent,  but 
voted  as  ufual  agaioil  it.  The  divifioo,  13% 
to  64. 

I'hurfday  March  7.  The  Heufe  of  Com¬ 
mons  palled  the  bill  td  continue  an  aft  for 
laying  a  duly  of  two  pennies  Scots  on  all  beer 
or  ale  brewed  for  fale  in  the  town  of  Dun¬ 
dee. 

Friday,  March  8.  Col.  Barre,  In  the  Houle 
of  Commons,  made  the  following  motion* 

‘  Tdiat  copies  be  laid  before  the  H^fe  of  the 
requifiiions  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
for  extraordinaries  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  army* 
in  North  America ;  and  alfo  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  all  fuch  Aims,  ali  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  as  have  been  iiTued  to  Thomas  Harley 
and  Henry  Drummond,  Efqrt.  to  purchale 
Spanilh  dollars  for  the  faid  fervice.* 

Mr  Hartley  feconded  the  motion. 

Lord  North  promifed  to  lay  before  the 
Houfe  the  requifitions  of  the  Comrnandcr  in 
Chief,  on  which  the  warrants  from  the  Trea- 
Airy  arc  i Ailed ;  but,  as  for  the  accounts  of  tbe 
expenditures,  he  laid  they  were  not  made  oilt» 
many  of  them  were  not  arrived;  all  tbe  mo- 
nty  ifliicd  was  m  t  expended ;  it  necef^ 
fary,  in  cafe  of  emergencies,  that  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  (hoiitd  have  Aims  in  hand  ; 
confequently  of  thefe  it  was  impoffibk  to  give 
any  account  till  they  were  expended  by  him  : 
But  fuch  accounts  of  expenditures  as  wore  ar¬ 
rived  Ihould  he  laid  before  the  Hoyfe. 

'  Sir  Grey  Cooper  and  Mr  Cornwall  (bp- 
ported  the  MiniAer,  obferving,  that  the  le- 
qnifitions  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  were 
tnc  vouchers  for  the  warranty  of  the  Trci- 
Airy. 

Mr  Rigby  faid  a  few  words  to  that  put  of 
the  motion  requiring  accounts  of  the  capea- 
ditures  :  He  remarked,  that  they  oisld  noe 
always  he  had ;  that  he  had  not  heard  feoip 
the  Deputy  Pay-maftcr  in  bis  department  for 
many  naonths;  and  then  be  had-a'large  fima 
in  hand  unexpended ;  and,  confequently,  qC 
which  no  particular  account  could  yet  Inlaid 
before  the  ^nfe. 

On  this  ground  Mr  Cornwall  rofe  agniiz* 
ami  wiihed  Col.  Barre  to  withdraw  that  pare 
of -the  motion ;  but  JVIr  Hartley  ferenpo^y 
iofiAed  oa  it,  as  his  roafim  for  havioy  fecQpd- 
'ed  the  whole* 

Colonel  Barre  again  ohferved,  that  he  in- 
AAed  not  fb  much  on  the  requiAtion;  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  on  the  grounds  of 


thofc  requifition?,  which  might  appear  in  his 
letters  to  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Treafnry,  or  to  another  Noble  Lord,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  that  the  Mi- 
nidcr  and  his  friends  feemed  to  evade  this  ; 
there  might ’be  /ecrets  (as  Lord  North  had 
hinted)  improper  to  Jay  before  parliament ; 
may  be,  he  faid  (with  a  fmile)  ioo,00'9 1. 
was-gone  among  the  members  of  the  Con- 
grefs.  At  length  his  motion  was  put,  and 
carried  without  any  oppofitioo  from  the  Ttca- 
fury  Bench. 

Monday,  March  ii.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  pre- 
iented  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons  a  copy  of 
the  rcquifiiions  moved  for  by  Colonel  Barrc 
laft  week.  , 

The  confidcratlon  of  the  army  extraordina- 
ries,  purfuant  to  the  motion  of  Col.  Barre, 
came  on,  and  produced  a  very  ,able  and  ani¬ 
mated  debate.  The  principal  fpeakers  were, 
Col.  Barre,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr  Rigby, 
Governor  Johnftonc,  Lord  North,  Mr  Fox, 
Mr  Ellis,  Mr  Burke,  Lord  George  Germaine, 
Mr  Serjeaut  Adair,  Lord  Barrington,  Mr 
[Seymour,  and  Nr  Hartley.-  1  he  gallery  doors 
w'pre  air  day  locked,  and  none  admitted  but 
Peers  and  Irilh  Members. 

A  motion  being  made  lad  night  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  fupply,  that  845,000  1.  be  granted 
Sox  extraordinaries  for  the  fervicc  of  the  year 
1775,  the  quedlon  was  put,  and  the  Houi'e 
divided;  Ayes  x8o,  Noes  57. 

Tuefday,  March  li.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
.mbns  received  a  report  of  two  refblutions  from 
,  the  committee  of  I'apply  of  Monday,  which 
produced  a  converfation  that  continued  till 
'almod  fix  o*clock;  when  the  quedion  being 
put,  the  two  following  wire  agreed  to,  wiih- 
outadiviHon,  viz- 

“  That  147,448  I.  7  s.  be  granted  for  the 
pay  and  cloaihing  of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  to 
’ferve  in  America,  from  the  Irilhedablilhment, 
with  the  expences  of  recruiting  the  faid  corps, 
from  this  commencement  till  the  a4th  of  De¬ 
cember  177(5. 

The  fccond  was,  **  That  845,1^3  1.  I4  s. 
8  d.  halfpenny  be  granted  for  extradrdinaries, 
incurred  from  the  land  forces  in  America, 
from  thc5Jth  of  March  I775f  to  the  gid  of 
January  177(5.’* 

Thurfday,  March  14,  The  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton,  in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion,  *  That  an  bumble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fenlcd  to  his  Majedy,  befeeching  him,  that, 
in  order  to  prevent*  the  further  effufion  of 
“blood,  and  to  manifed  how  defirous  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  his  Parliament  are  to 
redore  peace  to  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
bis  Majedy’s  Crown,  and  bow  earnedly  they 
wifh  to  redrefs  any  real  grievances  of  bis  Ma¬ 
jedy’s  (bbjefts,  his  Majedy  would  begraciouf- 
ly  pleafed  to  idue  a  proclamation,  declaring, 
that  if  the  Colonics,  within'  a  realbnahle  time 
bcfc^rc  f r  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  dedl- 


ned  for  America,  (hall  prefent  a  petition  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  or  to  the  coramiflioner, 
or  commifiioners,  to  be  appointed  under  the 
a£t  for  preventing  all  trade  and  intcrcourfc 
with  the  fcvcral  Colonies,  therein  mentioned; 
fetting  forth  in  fuch  petition,  which  is  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  Majelly,  what  they  confidcr 
to  be  their  jud  rights  and  real  grievances ; 
that,  in  fuch  cafe,  his  Majedy  will  confent  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  that  his  Majedy  has 
authority  from  his  Parliament  to  aifure  them, 
that  fuch  their  petition  ihall  be  received,  con- 
fidered,  and  anfwcrcd.* 

This  motion  produced  a  long  and  warm  de¬ 
bate,  which  laded  till  10  o’clock,  when  there 
appeared,  for  the  motion,  contents  aS,  pro¬ 
xies  3  ;  non-contents  71,  proxies  zo. 

The  fame  day^  before  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Scots 
militia  bill,  Mr  T.  Townflicnd  made  a  motion 
for  enabling  the  commillioncrs  appointed  un¬ 
der  faid  bill  to  make  provifion  for  railing  in 
each  refpeftive  county  the  money  for  paying 
faid  militia,  in  the  fame  manner  the  land-tax 
is  raifed.  This  produced  a  warm  debate, 
which  continued  till  half  pad  fix  o’clock, 
when  the  quelHon  being  put,  the  Floufc  di¬ 
vided,  Ayes  54,  Noes  67. 

The  Houfe  then  went  into  a  committee  oa 
the  faid  bill ;  and  a  claule  being  offered  for 
giving  a  qualification  of  lieutenants  to  the  el¬ 
ded  fons  of  the  peers,  die  committee  divided. 
Ayes  41,.  Noes '3 8.  The  chairman  reported 
Lome  progrefs ;  to  fit  again  next  day. 

Friday,  March  15.  After  finifhing  private 
bufinefs,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  went  into  a 
committee  on  the  Scots  militia  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  farther 
confidered  on  Wednefday  next. 

Monday,  March  18.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  a  date  of  the 
navy  to  be  laid  before  the  houfe  up  to  Febru¬ 
ary  lad,  which  palled  in  the  affirmative. 

Tuefday,  March  ip.  The  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  felcA  commit¬ 
tee,  on  a  complaint  of  an  undue  election  and 
return  for  the  county  of  Fife  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  when  the  following  Gentlemen  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try,  hear,  and  determine  the  fame : 

Mr  F.  Montagu,  Chairman. 

Mr  Frankland,  Mr  Neville, 

Mr  Blackwell,  Mr  Lygon, 

Mr  H.  Owen,  Mr  Clive, 

Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  Mr  1*.  Pownall, 

Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Lord  Lilbnrnc, 

Mr  T.  Townlhend,  Sir  John  Eden. 

Nominees. . 

Mr  Cofmo  Gordon,  Mr  Charles  Dnndas. 

Wednefday,  March  ao.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  promote  the  re- 
^fidence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  by  making 
provifion  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  etfe^ual 
building,  rebuilding,  or  repairing  parfonage- 
houfes,  and  for  erecting  or  repairing  othei^.ne* 
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ceiTary  buildings  upon  the  glebes  thereto  be¬ 
longing:  The  quefliou  was  put,  and  leave 
given  accordingly. 

At  half  after  three  o’clock  the  Scots  Mi¬ 
litia  bill  was  moved  to  be  taken  into  confide- 
rarion,  on  which  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
lame  be  taken  into  coniidcration  “  this  day^ 
four  months.'*  This  produced  a  warm  and  ani¬ 
mated  debate,  which  continued  till  part  fix 
o’clock,  when  the  qucllioii  being  put,  the 
Houfe  divided,  Ayes  iia,  Noes  93;  lb  that 
in  all  probability  the  bill  is  loft  for  this  fei- 
fion. 

The  principal  fpeakers  for  the  amendment 
were,  Mr  T.  Townlhcnd,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Tulfnal,  Mr  Vyner,  and  Mr  Powys;  againft 
it,  bir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Governor  John ftone, 
Eord  Frederick  Campbell,  Mr  Dempfter,  and 
Sir  Adam  Fergufon. 

~  Monday,  March  25.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Aicbbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  the  Lord  Prefidcnt  of  the  Council, 
by  his  Majtfty’s  commiffion,  gave  the  royal 
aflent  to  the  following  bills. 

The  bill  for  punilhing  mutiny  and  defer- 
tion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army 
in  North  America. 

The  bill  to  redtify  miftakes  in  the  names  of 
the  commilHoners  appointed  to  execute  the 
land-tax  adt. 

The  bill  to  dilcontinue  the  duties  payable 
on  the  importation  of  tallow,  hog’s  lard,  and 
greafe  for  a  limited  time. 

The  bill  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
pay  and  cloathiog  of  the  miiuia  out  of  the 
land-tax. 

The  bill  for  better  fecuring  a  fund*,  be¬ 
longing  to  certain  perfons  of  the  theatre  roy¬ 
al,  Drury- lane^  applicable  to  charitable  ufes, 

It 

P  Read  a  firft  time  the  bill  for  veiling  certain 
eftates  now  held  in  trull  for  the  benefit  of 
Greenwich  hofpital,  in  the  commillioncrs  and 
governors  of  the  faid  hofpital. 

Alio  the  bill  for  lighting  and  watching  the 
town  of  Bo/lon  in  Lincolnlhire.  Alfo  the 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  pilots  conduc¬ 
ting  Ihips  or  vcHels  in  the  harbour  of  Bo- 
flon. 

The  Hinckfey  bill,  and  the  Brougham  in- 
clofure  bill  were  read  a  fccond  time,  and  com¬ 
mitted  for  to-morrow. 

The  bill  for  rebuilding  Tardebigg  church, 
the  Great  Hampton  inclofure  bill,  the  Barton 
^nclofure  bill,  and  the  Chariton  inclofure  bill 
were  alfo  read  a  fccond  time,  and  committed 
for  to-morrow. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

SCOTLAND. 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  learn,  that  the  fi^e- 
cut  to  Giafgow  from  the  great  canal  is  now  o- 
pettfd  almoft  to  Napier’s  Hall,  near  that  city ; 
^d  that  no  Icis  than  twenty-eight  vci&ls  ar¬ 


rived  there  lall  week  from  Berwick,  Ldth, 
&c.  and  different  parts  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

*  On  the  i7lh  of  April,  the  magillratcs  and 
town-council  of  Edinburgh  granted  a  tack  to 
Mr  Short  optician,  of  half  an  acre  of  ground 
on  the  top  of  the  Calton-hill,  for  the  purpofe 
of  building  an  ohfervatory.  In  this  obferva- 
tory,  we  arc  informed,  Mr  Short  intends  to 
place  the  valuable  apparatus  of  his  deceafed 
brother,  who  was  many  years  optician  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  who  acquired  a  chara^cr  in  his  pro- 
fedion  inferior  to  none  in  Europe.  Among 
other  articles  in  the  collc^ion  of  this  artift, 
and  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  oblcrvatory, 
i>  a  telefcopc  that  magnifies  I  zoo  times,  and 
is  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  any  in  Europe,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  in  the  polTclTion  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  which  vi'as  alfo  made -by  Mr  Short. 
The  obfcrvaiory,  and  the  whole  apparatus  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  are  bequeathed  by  Mr  Short,  ia 
perpetuity,  to  the  magiftrates  and  town-coun¬ 
cil,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  X  refirving 
only  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  any  peenniary 
advantages  which  may  rcfult  from  exhibiting 
the  curiofities  it  lhali  contain. 

Mr  Alexander  Robertfon,  writer  to  thelig- 
net,  is  appointed  principal  clerk  of  fefCon,  ia 
the  room  of  James  Pringle,  Efq;  deceai^ 

On  Friday  the  26th  of  April,  the  new  ball 
belonging  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Uni- 
veifity  of  Edinburgh,  was  opened  by  an  ora¬ 
tion  from  Mr  Robert  Freer,  their  fenior  an¬ 
nual  prefidcnt.  The  fociety  were  vifited,  up¬ 
on  this  occafion,  by  the  profeflbrs  of  medicine 
in  the  univcrfity,  by  fevcral  of  the  other  pro- 
felfors,  by  mofl  of  the  phyficians  and  furgeont 
in  Edinburgh,  and  'by  many  other  geotlemca 
who  have  contributed  towards  defraying  the 
expence  of  this  building.  -  This  hall  is  a  room 
of  30  feet  long  by  ao  feet  broad,  and  of  a  pro¬ 
portionable  height ;  befides  which,  the  build¬ 
ing  contains  two  other  rooms  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions,  the  one  intended  for  a  library  and 
mufeum,  the  other  as  an  apartment  for  chemi¬ 
cal  and  philufophical  experiments. 

Mr  Freer,  in  his  addrefs  to*  the  memberf, 
after  pointing  out  the  benefit  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  ftudents  at  Edinburgh  have  derived  from 
this  fociety  for  near  forty  years  pad,  demon- 
ftrated,  in  a  perfpicuous  and  ftrikuig  manner, 
that  many  lingular  advanta^s,  not  enjoyed 
at  any  other  feminary  of  medical  education, 
would  refult  from  this  undertaking,  when  either 
-the  funds  of  the  fociety,  or  the  further  genc- 
‘  rofity  of  the  public,  Ihonld  enable  thofe  to 
whom  the  condu^  of  the  febeme  is  entrufted, 
to  carfy  it  into  execution  to  its  full  extent. 
And  be  concluded  with  iiiftigating  the  mem¬ 
bers,  by  many  convincing  arguments,  to  the 
drongeft  and  mod  unweaiied  exertions  in  the 
prolecution  of  medical  inquiries. 

The  foundation-ftone  of  this  building  was 
laid  about  a  year  ago  by  Dr  Cullen  ;  and  al- 
thojigh  the  contributions  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  rcceive4  amouat  to  more  than  was  cxr 
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pcAed  by  fome  of  the  members,  yet,  uithout 
farther  aid,  every  advantage  which  may  refu'.t 
from  this  undertaking  will  not  foon  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Any  gentlcinati  who  contributes  one 
guinea,  or  upwards,  will  be  entitled  to  the  ufe 
of  the  expel imental-room  and  apparatus,  under 
fuch  regulations  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon.  Con¬ 
tributions  for  this  building  are  received  by  Drs 
Cullen,  Hope,  and  Duncan,  phylkians  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  by  Mr  John  Murray  book- 
'  ^^Ucr  in  JLondon. 

In  the  c;nd  of  the  month  of  March,  the  pu- 
'T»lic  loll  the  Rev.  Mr  Adam  Dickfon,  minilier 
of  the  g(^pel  at  Whittinghame,  wbofe  ability 
and  acqn^i:<.<nents  were  an  ornament  to  his 
profcffi  >|i.  ‘While  lie  promulgated  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  onr  moA  holy  religion  with  afOduity 
and  earaednefs,  ;he  iniided  Orenuoufly  on  its 
moral  duties,  and  guarded  his  people  againd 
that  faife  and  fanatical  zeal,  which  the  un¬ 
principled  aAivity^  and  the  redlefs  folly,  of 
many  of  bis  order  bailee  .fodered  to  a  mod  dif- 
gracelul  extravagance.  His  attachment  to  the 
TOvernment,  which  prote^s  our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  rights,  was  iincere  and  ardent ;  and  he 
uonld  have  accounted  it  a  pcoditution  of  the 
mod  dishonourable  kind,  to  have  adted  in  an 
cftabliihment  of  which  his  heart  and  conscience 
did  DOC  fully  approve.  He  knew  well,  and 
^ipportcd  uniformly,  the  imporunce  of  his 
charafier ;  and  while  he  was  ufcful  to  his  inp 
/eriori,  and  the  friend  of  his  equals,  he  be¬ 
haved  to  men  of  fiiperior  dation  with  a  re- 
/pc£l  which  was  equally  diQant  from  pride  and 
from  mcannefs.  His  piety  was  without  fupcTr 
‘  ditioo,  hts  charity  without  Ihow,  his  learning 
without  pedantry.  His  good  lenfe,  bis  virtue, 
and  the  maniinefs  of  his  behaviour,  procured 
him  a  mod  general,  and  a  mod  dderved  atr 
tendon.  In  his  hours  of  ieifure,  he  devoted 
himiclf  to  the  purfuits  of  literature ;  and,  a- 
mong  other  projects  of  this  nature  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  he  has  left  behind  him,  in  a 
.liate  ht  for  publication,  a  mod  full  and  mi¬ 
nute  hidory  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  a- 
griculture  in  antient  and  modern  nations.  He 
was  valuable  as  a  man,  a  clergyman,  and  an 
author;  and  the  variety  and  the  extent  of  bis 
merits  embitter  the  afflkdon  entertained  for 
turn. 

On  the  fird  day  of  April  died  the  Rev.  Dr 
Patrick  Cummiog.  one  of  the  profedbrs  in 
jthe  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the 
.niiniders  of  that  city.  He  was  born  about 
the  end  of  the  lad  century,  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  county  of  Moray^  After  dudy- 
'sog  philoibphy  and  divinity  at  the  univerfuy 
ct  Edinburgh,  he  was,  in  the  year  lyao,  fettled 
a  minider  at  Klrkmaboe,  near  Dumfries,  and 
was  fbon  after  appointed  to  Lochmaben.  fn 
1733*  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  miniders 
of  the  Old  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and,  in 
.i73?t  he  was  made  regius  profefloref  church- 
hitfory  la  the  uoiycrhty  ther^«  Hiturally  ea- 
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dowed  with  an  excellent  capacity,  which  he 
improved  by  unremitting  Itudy  and  applica¬ 
tion,  he  became  a  thorough  mailer  of  ancient 
and  modern,  learning.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  nervous,  elegant,  and  convincing ;  and 
perhaps  few  men  ever  enjoyed  an  eafier  maii- 
oer,  or  a  happier  elocution.  He  long  fudain- 
ed  an  aftive  and  didioguillicd  part  in  church- 
courts,  and  was  three  times  chofeu  moderator 
of  the  general  alTcmbLy.  He  was  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  a  warm,  and  deady  ft  lend. 
The  painful  difeafe  under  which  he  ruiTcicd 
many  years,  and  which  at  lad  put  a  period  to 
his  valuable  life,  he  bore  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  man,  and  the  refignarion  of  a  Chridian. 
In  the  courfe  of,  his  minidrv,  he  pubtilbed 
three  fermons,  fo  remarkable  for  the  power  of 
thought  and  the  propriety  of  cxprtiTion,  that 
tliey  deferve  to  be  collct^d,  and  again  fent 
out  from  the  prefs  for  the  public  iudru£tion 
and  entertainment. 

L  I  S  T  S. 

MARRIAGES. 

March  ig.  At  Invcrnefs,  Norman  M‘Leod, 
Efq;  of  M‘Lcod,  to  Mifs  M'Kcnzic,  cldcd 
daughter  of  William  McKenzie,  Efq;  of  Sad¬ 
dle. 

26,  At  London,  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbdcr, 
Eiq;  to  Mifs  Maitland  of  Stocke  Newing¬ 
ton. 

BIRTH. 

'April  Id.  At  Newton,  in  Fifclhirc,  Mrs 
Andruther,  wife  of  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Andruther,  of  a  fon. 

DEATHS. 

March  xz.  At  Naples,  where  he  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  his  hedth,  Robett  Whyte, 
Efq;  of  Bennochic,  Advocate. 

March  At  London,  Dr  Robert  James, 
Inventor  of  the  celebrated  fever-powders. 

24.  Holm,  in  the  dewartry  of  l^irk cud- 
bright,  Alexander  Spalding,  Efq;  of  Holm. 

24.  At  Premnay,  in  Aberdccnlhire,  aged 

,  d4,  the  Reverep4  Ogilvie  minider 

of  Premnay.  ,  - 

April  4.  At  Edinburgh,  Cathcart  Campbell, 
Efq;  of  Dunlofken. 

7.  On  his  voyage  to  Lifboti,  for  the  reco¬ 
ve,  y  of  his  health,  jthe  Right  Hon.  John  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  qne  of  the  d^teen  peets  for 
Scotland* 

S.  Ac  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Borwcl!  ac- 
compeant,  and  il^etary  to  the  Frlendly-lnfu- 
rance  office  againtt  fire. 

s.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ifebelta  prtim- 
mond,  fifeer  of  the  late  William  Driithdionil, 
Efq;  of  Hawthornden. 

lU.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Pringle  of  Bow- 
land,  Efq;  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  Idr 
fign. 

25.  At  Valley  field,  Patrick  Predoa  of 
*  Valleyfiehi,  Efq; 
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